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MORALITY. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 





We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides; 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 


With aching heart and bleeding feet 

We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear our burden and the heat 

Of the long day, and wish ’twere done: 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the Mississippi Constitutional Con- 
vention, the Committee on Suffrage has 
reported, by a vote of 17 to 11, in favor of 
giving full suffrage to all women who own 
property worth $400. It had before been 
proposed that every woman should vote 
who owned, or whose husband owned, 
property worth $250. A large property 
qualification, in our view, is not desirable. 
There should be only such moderate re- 
quirements as can be complied with by 


any honest and industrious person who | 


chooses to take the trouble. Nevertheless, 


we shall be glad to see even the most lim- | 


ited suffrage extended to Mississippi wom- 
en; and the law in its new shape will have 


wives’ names. The despatches say of the 
woman suffrage proposition : 


‘‘On no question broached since the con- 
vention met has there been such a rapid 
change in sentiment as on this subject. 
Col. Fewell’s speech, when introducing 
the resolution, put members to thinking, 
and since then the measure has steadily 


gained ground, until to-day but few doubt | 


that it will be engrafted upon the constitu- 
tion.” 

The Memphis (‘Tenn.) Daily Commercial 
says: 


‘The select men of Mississippi who have 


taken a first step looking to woman’s ab- 
solute equality, have done wisely, and the 
future will justify them. They have agreed 
to a report that we believe the convention 
is ripe and ready for, and will indorse, and 


that we believe every intelligent man inthe | 


State will second. When woman suffrage 
becomes a part of the organic law, every 
man in Mississippi will feel a great deal 
better, for in proportion to the freedom of 
the women has always been the bravery 
and moral courage of the men of our race.” 





+++ 
or 


The Mississippi Constitutional Conven- 


tion has had the effect to call out from the 
press of the North reiterated affirmations 


of the great principle of equal political | 


rights. Looking away southward, they 
see how wrong it is to disfranchise the 
colored men there. But at home, the same 
editors help to keep more than half the 
people disfranchised—intelligent, excel- 
lent, law-abiding people who are women. 





+++ 
s+ 


A county meeting of the Farmers’ and 
Laborers’ Union, held lately at Denton, 


Ky., adopted the following plank by a vote | 


of 51 to 3: **No citizen should be denied 
the right to vote on account of sex.” 





++ 
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The loving tributes that continue to be | 
paid to John Boyle O'Reilly show what a | 


strong hold the poet-orator had on the 


| sides. 


| South Dakota. 


| no one responded. 


| Miss Shaw forward. 


hearts of the people. On Tuesday even- | 


ing of this week a*memorial service was 
held in Tremont Temple, which was 
crowded in every part, and it was said 
hundreds went away unable to get in. 
Distinguished men, without respect to 
party or creed, bore loving testimony to 
the worth, work and greatness of the man. 


“* 
7? 





The Nebraska State Prohibition Conven- | 


tion declared for woman suffrage, and | and was nobly improved. 


nominated Mrs. Mary R. Morgan, of Alma, | 


for State superintendent of schools. 
——* oe 


After two years’ service, Evelyn M. 








| Russell retires from the editorship of the 


Woman’s Standard. The publisher, Mrs. 
Martha N. Callanan, assumes the manage- 
ment, with Evelyn M. Russell, Lizzie B. 
Read and Carrie Lane Chapman as editorial 
contributors. With the September number, 


| the Standard entered upon its fifth year of 


publication and of excellent work. 
++ 


The Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- 





tion has done a good and enterprising 
| stroke of work for the cause. 


Taking ad- 
vantage of the Exposition in Detroit, it has 


| brought out, in connection with a local 


paper, a neatly-printed sheet called Our 
Sphere. It contains sketches of distin- 
guished Michigan women, brief articles 
and paragraphs in favor of woman suffrage 
by officers of the Michigan E. S. A. and 
others, and much interesting matter be- 
A large number will be distributed 
during the Exposition, and the cost will be 
defrayed from the advertisements. 


————_ -—¢ @e- --— —_ 


Those who say women ought not to vote 
because they do not fight, should note the 
part taken by Mrs. Mary A. Cushing, who 
has just received fifty dollars increase of 
her pension. 
of the late Lieut. Alonzo H. Cushing, 
Fourth United States Artillery, who was 
killed at the Battle of Gettysburg; also the 
mother of Howard B. Cushing, late First 
Lieut. Third United States Cavalry, who 


was killed in battle by Indians in Arizona | 
in 1871; also the mother of William B. | 


Cushing, Commander United States Navy, 


who commanded at the sinking of the Con- | 


federate war vessel Albemarle during the 
War of the Rebellion, who died in 1874. 
Is not the rearing of the soldier as impor- 


| tant as the soldier himself? 








——-?9-o—— 

The Government of Quebec, last winter, 
provided that every father of a family 
having twelve or more children living 
should be entitled, under certain condi- 
tions of settlement, to one hundred acres 


| of land. Since the day appointed for re- 
at least this advantage, that it will lead | 
hundreds of men to place property in their | 


ceiving claims, there have been no less than 
547 duly proven applications, and fresh 
claims are coming in, which, it is ex- 
pected, will raise the total to between 
seven and eight hundred. The notable 
fact about this is that, while the burden of 
the birth and care of the children comes to 
the mother, all she gets from the govern- 
ment will be the use of one-third of the 
land if she lives longer than her husband. 
If he survives her, she gets nothing. So 


| must they always lose, who are without 


power. 





a ae 


We would again remind individual suf- 


fragists and local suffrage associations of | 


the need of funds for the campaign in 


voted upon in less than two months, and 
if the work is to be carried on actively 
during these important last weeks, it is es- 
sential that money should be raised. 
enemies of equal rights are sowing the 


State with their documents, and the friends | 


of justice should not be less active. Exert 
your ingenuity, dear friends, each and all 
of you, and find some way of sending a 
prompt contribution, however small, to be 
used for the campaign. 
imisilisdbiiben 
A pleasant incident occurred during the 
recent Republican State Convention in 
South Dakota. There was an unoccupied 
interval while the convention was waiting 
for the report of committees, and calls 
were raised first for one man and then for 
another to fill the gap with a speech, but 








began to call for the Rev. Anna Sbaw, 
and the stamping, cheering and shouting 
of “Shaw, Shaw!’ became vociferous. 
At last the secretary of the convention led 
When she appeared 
on the platform, the audience burst into 


prolonged applause, and a deafening salute | 


broke out from the drums and other In- 
struments of the band. Miss Shaw spoke 





A male teachers for like services, when holding the 
Mrs. Cushing is the mother ~ 





The amendment will be | 


The | 


Then the convention | 
| of the select commiitee of the Senate in 


for about half an hour in her happiest 
vein, and at the close was given three 
rousing cheers and a great ovation. It 
was said that more men went away con- 
verted from that session of the Republican 
State Convention than from all the wom- 
an suffrage meetings that had been held in 


Mitchell; and there was a great demand | 


for yellow ribbons afterward among the 
delegates. It was a rare opportunity, 





—-@--o 


LETTER FROM CLARA BARTON. 


The following letter was addressed by 
Miss Clara Barton to the Republicans of 
South Dakota: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., AUGusT 18, 1890. 
To the Honorable Chairman Republican State Con- 

vention of South Dakota ; 

Dear Sir :—I beg you will permit me to 
express to the members of the Republican 
State Convention of South Dakota, and es- 
pecially to the many friends within your 
borders who have served their country in 
the war for the Union, my earnest desire 
and hope that the Republican party of your 
progressive State will endorse and sanc- 
tion the pending amendment for confer- 
ring equal rights on the women of your 
State. Let it not be said that the wives, 
mothers and daughters who have stood 
bravely by your side during the hardest 
struggles that can come to the pioneer, 
bearing equally with you the privations 
and burdens of life, are not regarded as 
equals in the privileges of citizenship 
which are about to crown your efforts. 
With great respect, I am most cordially 
yours, CLARA BARTON. 

Pres. American National Red Cross. 


+4 4-—-___ 
EQUALITY AMONG TEACHERS. 


A law approved March 30, 1874, in the 
Legislature of California, reads as follows: 
Sec. 1. Females employed as teachers in the 





public schools of this State shall, in all cases, 
receive the same compensation as is allowed to | 
same grade certificates. 

A pretty good law for sixteen years 
ago. No attempt has ever been made to 
repeal it. The deputy State superintend- 
ent of public instruction is a lady, Mrs. 
Julia B. Hoitt, and several of the counties 
have lady superintendents. Women can 
hold any educational office, but have not 
school suffrage. F. M. A. 

oo 





LETTER FROM MRS. STANTON. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton sent the fol- | 
lowing letter to the Republican State con- 
vention in South Dakota. 
by Susan B. Anthony: 

To the Republicans of South Dakota; 

Having submitted an amendment to your | 
constitution toa vote of the men to extend 
the right of suffrage to the women of your 
State, theonly class of disfranchised citi- | 
zens now within your borders, surely the | 
men and the party who have taken the in- 

| 


It was read | 


itiative step should feel some responsibil- 
ity in its accomplishment. 

To the Republican party, with its long | 
record of noble deeds and brilliant achieve- | 
ments, both in the halls of legislation and 
on the battle-field, with its exalted princi- 
ples of freedom proclaimed in its inaugu- | 
ration, to you we now appeal, and, in | 
harmony with your past history, we ask | 
you to secure justice, liberty, equality for | 
the women of this young State. 

A party to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
people must be based on some eternal 
principle. The deepest chords of the hu- 
man soul can never be attuned to the low 
key of policy, neither can a party live on 
the records of the past alone. 

There should be some true Republicans 
to meet the issues of this hour, as did | 
Wade, Giddings, Sumner, Seward, Chase 
and Lincoln in the dark days of 1862. 

While you glorify leaders like these and | 
build monuments to the memory of those 
who gave liberty to 4,000,000 slaves, you 
should not rest in blind worship of their | 
heroism, but emulate and show your devo- | 
tion to the principles for which they lived 
and died by meeting the issues of your | 
day and generation with the same unflinch- | 
eee and self-sacrifice. 

ur battles for liberty can never cease 
until all citizens of this republic—black and 
white, men and women, rich and poor— 
shall all enjoy equal personal and property | 
rights in every corner of our vast posses- 
sions, from sea to sea. 

The emancipation of the black man was 
the question that tested the faith of Amer- 
ican statesmen in Republican principles in 
1860. The emancipation of woman tests 
your faith to-day. This question can no 
longer be postponed; the signs of the 
times show that, at last, woman's hour 
has come. 

A majority report of the judiciary com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 


the Congress of the United States in favor 
of a Sixteenth Amendment to the national 
Constitution for the enfranchisement of 
women, followed by the admission of 
Wyoming into the Union by a strict 
party vote, are significant facts pointing 
to the future policies of the Republican 
party. 

You have now the opportunity to place 
your State in the van of this movement, 


and your party on a platform that must 
ensure its success. 

Alas! How many men who were trai- 
tors to liberty in 1862 would gladly fill 
another role on the pages of history; and 
thus it will be with you. The time is com- 
ing when those who have helped on the 
emancipation of woman will be proud of 
the laurels they havegvon in the cause, 
and the children of those who have been 
false to the principles of equal rights for 
ail will blush for their fathers, who had 
not the courage or the chivalry to do jus- 
tice to the mothers of the race. 

ELIZABETH CAbDYy STANTON. 


++ 
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NATIONAL WOMAN’S HEALTH ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

For a number of years, active workers 
in the many philanthropic and charitable 
institutions and associations throughout 
the country have felt the necessity and de- 
sirability of an organization that would, 
by a general diffusion of the laws of 
health, aid in the prevention of many of 
the diseases from which the human family 
suffers, and promote, by an appropriate 
course of lectures on hygiene, first aid to 
the injured, nursing, care of children, 
drainage, cooking, etc., the individual as 
well as the general health of the public; 
such lectures in great part to be given in 
public halls and churches free of charge. 

After much deliberation and consulta- 
tion, a call for a public meeting, to be held 
at Association Hall in Philadelphia, July 
23, 1890, was issued, and after prolonged 
discussion by both lay and professional 
persons present, the National Woman’s 
Health Association of America was organ- 
ized. As it is known that women and 
children are the greatest sufferers, and the 
former the guardians of the human family 
in its early and formative period, it was 
thought that an association composed of 





| women Only, would promise the best re- 
| sults. 


It is the purpose of the association that 
no question affecting the individual or pub- 
lic health of the community shall escape 
its notice; that the sanitation of houses, 
schools and institutions shall receive at- 
tention; that pure water, proper sewer- 
age and the condition of the streets shall 
be looked after, and defects as far as pos- 
sible remedied ; to aid and co-operate with 
the different municipal and State boards 
of health of the country in the enforce- 
ment of the sanitary laws of the various 


| communities ; and to adopt such means and 


measures as may be deemed most desira- 
ble for the promotion of the general 
health, especially among the very poor. 
Membership in this association consists 
of five classes, namely: Active, associate, 
contributing, life and honorary members. 
The active members shall all be women, 
paying annually not less than one dollar. 
The following are the present board of 


| Officers and managers: 


President—Caroline M. Dodson, M. D., No. 
1856 N. Twelfth St., Philadelphia. 

General Secretary—Miss Emeline Wiegner, 
No. 1856 N. Twelfth St , Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—Mrs. William F. Jenks, No. 920 
Clinton St., Philadelphia. 

Vice-Presidents — Mary J. Scarlett Dixon, 
M.D., A. Victoria Scott, M.D., E. Warrington 
Rockwood, M.D., Mrs. J. P. Shade, Harriet S. 
French, M.D., Mrs. S. T. Rorer, Mrs. Mary 
Higgins, Mrs Kate S. Price, Mrs. A. J. Balder- 
ston, Mrs. Chas. H. Wevill, Miss H. Harris 
(Star Lecture Bureau), Sarah T. Rogers, M.D., 
Charlotte Y. Olsen, M.D., Miss Mary wrew, 
Mrs. Moore Jameson, Mrs. M. Dow, Mary 
Branson, M. D., all of Philadelphia; Mary A. 
Allen, M.D., Toledo, Ohio; Jane Garver, M.D., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Emma F. Gaston, M. D., 
Chicago, [ll.; Virginia T. Smith, Hartford, 


| Conn.; Mrs. Olive Pond Amies, Scranton, Pa. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





The day is near when American women 
shall have the privilege—too long denied 
them—of going to the polls and having a 
voice in the government of the country. 


| It cannot come too soon for the public 


good, the elevation of the home, the puri- 
fication of politics and the settlement of 
the great moral problems of the age.— 
Harrisburg ( Pa.) Telegram. 

Suffrage for women is only a matter of 
time, and not a very long time either, for 
people are now discussing the matter in 
every home in the land, and when people 
come to a general discussion of the sub- 


| ject, they soon arrive at a just conclusion. 
| —Aberdeen (S. D.) Appeal. 


It is clear to the most casual observer 
that woman suffrage is advancing in pop- 
ular favor, and gaining a formidable foot- 
hold in different localities.—7roy (N. Y.) 
Times. 


oo—___—_—__- 
A large addition erected on two sides of 
the Fay House, the present possession of 





the Harvard Annex, is nearly completed. | 
| The annex has quite outgrown its original | 


quarters. 





/_CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss MILLIE Howe, of Flemingsburg, 
Ky., was lately elected county school 
superintendent on the Republican ticket. 


Mrs. L. ORMISTON CHANT writes of a 
visit to the Reformatory at Concord, 
Mass., in the London Methodist Times. 


Mrs. NEvaA C. CHILD is editor and pro- 
prietor of The Ranch, a weekly, published 
at Green Horn, Col., in the interests of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. 

Miss HELEN LEAH REED, whose suc- 
cess in winning the Sargent prize at the 
close of her studies at the Harvard Annex 
has made her name well known; has be- 
come literary editor of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 

Mrs. 8. F. Gruss, of Lawrence, Kan., 
has prepared and published a woman suf- 
frage leaflet in German for distribution in 
South Dakota. It is entitled ‘Freedom 
for All,” and is highly praised as one of 
the strongest and best tracts yet issued on 
the subject. 


Miss ALICE BRriIGGs, who has been Miss 
Willard’s office secretary for nearly five 
years, has been appointed National W. C. 
T. U. Superintendent of Press Work, in 
place of Miss Mary Henry, who goes 
to Meadville, Pa., to join the editorial 
staff of the Chautauquan. 


Dr. LELIA G. BEDELL, of Chicago, tak- 
ing her summer outing at the East, con- 
ferred pleasure upon the editors of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL by a call at the office 
on Monday of this week. Dr. Bedell is 
not only a good suffragist, but stands high 
in the profession as a physician. 


Miss ELIZABETH HopGE, who has made 
herself famous by her success in the Ox- 
ford, Eng., examinations, having obtained 
a second in ‘‘Greats,” with a first in Clas- 
sical Moderations, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as mistress in St. Mary’s College, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Mrs. M. L. T. HippEn, well known in 
former years as a woman suffrage worker 
in Vermont, has this summer conducted 
the W. C. T. U. School of Methods at the 
Puget Sound Chautauqua on the Pacific 
Coast. She is Recording Secretary of the 
West Washington W. C. T. U. 


Mrs. N. E. BraGa, president of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, laid the corner stone of 
the new Y. M. C. A. building at Bangor, 
Me., Sept.1. Of the $40,000 so far paid 
in on the building fund, the women of 
Bangor have given $11,500, and it is to be 
hoped that young women will share with 
young men the advantages of the building 
when completed. 


Miss JESSIE LANGFORD is the only 
licensed woman pilot on the Northern 
lakes. She lives in Duluth, and recently 
passed a special examination before the 





Duluth board for license as special pilot 
to navigate the lake. It is said that she 
can box the compass readily, and stood the 
rigid examination better than any candi- 
date has done for years. 


Mrs. BURTON HARRISON has been living 








very quietly at Bar Harbor this summer, 
writing a book which she has named 
‘*Flower de Hundred.” It is a story of 
the war, and when it is remembered that 
Mrs. Harrison was a Virginia girl of an 
old Virginia family, and that her husband 
was the private secretary of Jefferson 
Davis, it will be seen that the story may 
well be full of interest. 


Rey. AvA C. BOWLES preached the af- 
ternoon sermon at the annual grove meet- 
ing of the Vassalboro, Me., Universalist 
Memorial Association, Aug. 17. The Gos- 
pel Banner says: “It was a very able and 
scholarly effort, and was received with 
great favor by the 1,500 people present.” 
She also preached at Riverside, Me., the 
evening before, in the Congregational 
Church, which was offered for the occa- 
sion. 

Miss Mary F. SEYMOoR, the energetic 
editor of the Business Woman's Journal, 
proposes soon to organize a woman’s busi- 
ness college. She says it will be the out- 
come of the Union Schoo! of Stenography 
and Typewriting, which she has so suc- 
cessfully conducted for ten years. In 


| Miss Seymour's opinion, girls will be glad- 


der to enter a college with the prospect of 
a diploma than merely to graduate from a 
‘*school” and have nothing to show for it 
in the end. Probably no business woman 
in the country has encountered incompe- 
tency oftener than Miss Seymour, and it 
is this fact that inspired the idea of a 
training-school for business women. 
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THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


This is a backward glance over the suf. 
frage movement in Brooklyn, in compli- 
ance with a request from the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Like the beginning of all great enter- 
prises, the ancient colonization of Greece, 
the founding of Tyre, the Saxon invasion 
of Britain,—the beginning of the suffrage 
movement in Brooklyn is involved in ob- 
security. The secretary of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association has had diffi- 
culty in compiling its history from the 
archives, since the archives are not. A 
few scattered leaves, chance-preserved, 
have been handed in from two or three of 
the early members. But these notes are 
meagre. One of them says: ‘‘Yesterday 
the association met,” without a date to sig- 
nify when “yesterday” was. So this 
society will kindly excuse lack of histori- 
cal method. It goes without saying that 
it will partake neither of the authoritative 
precision of Mommsen nor the mosaic pic- 
turesqueness of Macaul#y. Let it pass as 
a few scattered leaves. 

In the fall of 1868, a meeting was held 
at the residence of Mrs. Anna C. Field, 
where a number of men and women for- 
mally organized as an association and 
adopted a constitution, a copy of which I 
hold in my hand. The first article reads: 
“This organization shall be called the 
Brooklyn Equal Rights Association.” 
Mrs. Celia Burleigh was elected president, 
Rey. Henry Ward Beecher first vice-presi- 
dent, followed by others still living, who 
did good service inthe cause. We observe 
that the offices are shared almost equally 
by men and women. The meetings were 
held in private houses. 

In the fall of 1869, Mrs. Burleigh, Mrs. 
Field and Mrs. Hillard were sent to Cleve- 
land, O., to be present at the organization 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

Though accumulation of duties and ab- 
sence from the city prevented Mrs. Celia 
Burleigh from giving largely of her time 
to the cause, her heart was with it. All 
who ever listened to her musical voice in 
the pulpit, and all who fell under the in- 
fluence of her winning persuasiveness, 
will ever remember the first president of 
the suffrage society, whose portrait on the 
wall looks down upon us to-day. Mem- 
bers scattered, and the society almost 
lapsed into silence for a year or two. 
Then a few loyal ones felt the need ofa 
revival; and on Oct. 3, 1873, having the 
old organization for a nucleus, a new soci- 
ety was formed, with a new constitution 
and a new name—the Brooklyn Woman 
Suffrage Association. Twenty-four dele- 
gates were appointed to the annual meet- 
ing of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, which met Oct. 13 and 14, 1873, 
in Brooklyn. The organization of the 
society, however, was not completed until 
Jan. 2, 1874. The name was shortly after 
changed to New York State Woman Suf- 
frage Association. This constitution is 
also in my possession. On the 21st of 
May of that year, 1874, was held the most 
brilliant and successful session on record. 
It was a mass meeting in the Academy of 
Music, which was packed from orchestra 
to family circle, without standing room. 
It was an enthusiastic audience that greet- 
ed Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more. Who that was there can forget 
Mrs. Livermore's eloquence on that night? 
She held the audience spell-bound, and 
swayed them at her will. She seemed to 
surpass herself as she described that thrill- 
ing war-scene when a whole battalion, 
equipped for the encounter, watched their 
brothers on a distant hill falling beneath 
the enemy’s guns, while they waited 
eagerly for the signal to advance and to 
charge for the help of their comrades and 
their flag. But the signal sounded not. 
“Brothers,” she exclaimed, with uplifted 
hand, “thus have we waited, longed for 
the signal to come to your help in the bat- 
tle of life, but the signal sounds not. 
O brothers, won’t you let us come to help 
you?” How the Academy rang with ap- 
plause to the very roof! And how she 
rose to the sublime in her peroration, when 
she described the ancient statue of Jupiter 
Olympus enthroned in state, which, if it 
should rise, would lift the whole temple 
with it. ‘Thus,’ she said, her face beam- 
ing like one inspired, ‘*Christianity, when 
it shall rise in its perfected majesty, will 
lift the world.” And who can forget Mr. 
Beecher’s eloquence that night? ‘In 
Europe,” he said, ‘‘they are squeamish on 
the rights of woman; but only let her be 
an aristocrat or wear the tiara of power, 
and she can be exalted to any political 
height without one word of opposition. 
Now, that which aristocracy asserts for 
itself, [assertfor democracy. That which 
is right for a duke’s wife is right for your 
wife. That which has been conceded in 
other lands through ages, I ask for my 
wife, my sister, my child, my mother. 
Crown woman, because she is woman.” 

What ringing enthusiasm in the audience 
greeted every outburst from his lips that 


| night! We shall never hear that silver- 
voiced eloquence again, but as an associa- 
tion we have reason to remember with 
gratitude the name of Henry Ward Beech- 
er. However he changed his opinion on 
political candidates, he never swerved a 
hair's breadth on the question of woman’s 
suffrage. First and last, he was with this 
association, and never failed it in its hour 
of need. A prophet of the future years, 
ahead of his time, he looked far forward, 
and saw upon the height, through the dim 
crepuscular light, what woman would 
some day attain. Whatever was highest, 
whatever was noblest, sublimest, he 
claimed for womanhood, and he was 
brave enough to say it even when perse- 
cuted for it, brave enough to say it in trum- 
pet tones to all the$world. 

Meetings were held regularly until ’81 
or 82, of which period scarcely a record 
can be found, owing partly to a change of 
secretaries and temporary loss of books, 
and partly, perhaps, toa temporary loss of 
interest. At any rate, there seems to have 
been a hiatus about this time, for a meet- 
ing was held Oct.’ 19, 1883, exactly ten 
years after the former resurrection, to or- 
ganize a woman suffrage association, as if 
one had never existed. Is it true thata 
suffrage association to prosper must be 
born again every ten years? This renewal 
was inspired by the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, held at 
that time in Brooklyn, and began with our 
present constitution and by-laws on Noy. 
1, 1883, this time under the name of the 
Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Association. 
To relate in detail the acts of every meet- 
ing would be impossible. 

Totake a brief review: The Association 
has memorialized the general government 
concerning the women of Utah, has sent 
petitions and delegates to the Legislature 
of the State asking for municipal suffrage, 
to the national government for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution establishing gen- 
eral suffrage, has appealed to the Mayor 
and to the State Legislature for police- 
matrons, and has held a public meeting at 
Historical Halli in the interest of the ap- 
pointment of women on the Board of Edu- 
cation, the outcome of which was the visit 
of a hundred women to the Mayor to urge 
this fair demand. 

We may be met with the question, 
‘+ Oui bono?” or perchance, ** What have you 
accomplished ?” Well, something has been 
accomplished somewhere, in some way, 
for public opinion has made a long stride 
in twenty years. 

Once, when a gentleman addressed the 
pupils of a young ladies’ seminary, he felt 
it his Christian duty to remind them that 
their studies should not be an advanced 
curriculum, since this would be unwoman- 
ly. They should never pursue any branches 
of knowledge but those that would fit 
them for good housekeepers and mothers. 
All else would unsex them. 


States. After the adjournment, they vis- 
ited the Brooklyn Girls’ High School, on 
Nostrand Avenue, ina body. They were 
an imposing set of gentlemen, representa- 
tives of many States, and their addresses 
to the young ladies were eloquent. What 
was astonishing was that not a single one 
mentioned the cradle rocking! Not one 
even hinted that bread-making was the 
supreme aim ofall theirschool study. No! 
Instead were heard such sentiments as, 
‘Young ladies, think what opportunities 
await you in the world to-day. A woman 
may do whatever God has given her talent 
todo. The world of art, literature, science, 
medicine, and the great professions, are 
unlocked to you. The arches are lifted. 
Forward, and enter the opening gates!” 
Who would have dared to make such a 
speech to school-girls twenty years ago? 
Verily, the world moves, and this little so- 
ciety has had its part in helping the slowly- 
moving force. The writer came across a 
line the other day that seemed astonishing. 
It was only a line, but straws show which 
way the wind blows. It was in the Lon- 
don News, and in giving a comment ona 
bit of news, it said: ‘*This was almost like 
the old days, years ago, when one was ridi- 
culed for advocating woman suffrage.” 
Did not my eyes deceive me? Was it pos- 
sible? I stopped and read the line again. 
Yes, there in black and white, in the Lon- 
don News, ‘*The old days when one was 
ridiculed for advocating woman suffrage.” 
Before I fairly recovered from my aston- 
ishment, out came the Brooklyn LZagle, 
Sunday morning, with an editorial en- 
titled ‘‘Women and Men,” advanced 
enough and radical enough almost to have 
been printed in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
It was an article worthy of belonging to 
the archives of the most advanced women’s 
society in the land. The world moves! 
Discouraged we have been oft-times, but 
some day we shall be glad we kept our 
little rush-light burning. Itis an old story, 
that of the log-cabin pioneer who crawled 
up among the rafters and let his wife deal 
with the bear, till he was sure Bruin was 
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dead, when he crawled down again, smil- 
ing serenely: ‘‘We’ve killed him, haint | the thrill of a new hope. 
When, through the life-long | poet’s words, we may say: 





This year there was held in New York | 
City a convention of State Superintend- | 
ents of Education from all over the United | 
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we, Sal?” 
toilsome efforts of the few, equal suffrage 
shall become a fixed fact, how many serene 
souls will come down from their perches 
to tell how ‘‘we always believed in equal 
rights!’ The future beckons. Afar upon 
the mountains we hear the bugle call of 
Progress and the march of her shining 
legions. By and by thissociety will not need 
to exist, for its work will be accomplished. 
Womanhood will be redeemed, a nation 
will have equal rights, and the children of 
that day will deck with garlands the stat- 
ues of Lucy Stone and Susan B. Anthony. 


“Afar in summers we may not see, 
Such is the nation ours shall be.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 8. L. STILSON. 


+++ 
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NEED FOR POLICE MATRONS. 


New York city is discovering, by its at- 
tempt to send all women arrested, or who 
seek a night’s lodging, to two police sta- 
tions only, at Oak and Elizabeth Streets, 
that more separate accommodations will 
be required in a city where twenty thou- 
sand women were arrested by the police 
last year. Ifthis plan of segregating these 
women—as it appears on the face—were 
designed to save the expense of having po- 
lice matrons in a number of stations, it has 
already shown itself to be an impractica- 
bility as well as a mistake. In these mat- 
ters of public morality and decency, it isa 
fact that when you begin you must go on 
improving. If you say ‘‘A”’ you will have 
to say *B.”” New York need only ask the 
experience of Philadelphia in this matter. 
The police-matron has come to stay; she 
is a civilized adjunct of the station-house, 
the best helper, all intelligent police au- 
thorities must admit, that the house ser- 
geant and the lieutenant can possibly have. 
As Phjladelphia has steadily found it wise, 
useful, and economical—so far as good 
order and the restoration of respect are 
concerned—to increase the number of 
these officials, New York need not haggle 
over the employment of two, where twenty 
would be too few. Instead of dragging 
the waifs and strays, and the disorderly or 
drunken women to a great distance to the 
female station-house, the wisest plan is to 
put a police matron in every principal sta- 
tion. As these nightly visitors do not re- 
main there long, it is unwise to have sepa- 
rate station houses, though it is eminently 
wise to have all permanent stations for the 
defective classes, such as almshouses and 
prisons, entirely separate and distinct es- 
tablishments.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


+++ 
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WYOMING—"'A CROWNING MERCY.” 


— 


When stout-hearted Oliver Cromwell 
won a victory in a fight with the king’s 
troops, he called it, in his quaint way, ‘‘a 
crowning mercy.” England then saw but 








| faintly the blessed and far reaching re- 


sults of those victories. 

So we to-day see but faintly the still 
more blessed and greater results which 
will follow the greatest ‘‘crowning mercy” 
of our century—a victory won, not by 
push of pike or stroke of sword, as Crom- 
well’s Lronsides won his battles, but 

‘*With the mild arms of truth and love 
Made mighty by the living God.”’ 

Womanhood has won in Wyoming. It 
is the beginning of the end of a long strug- 
gle. That end will be that in every State of 
our Union, in every government of the 
world, woman will stand beside man as 
helpmeet and law-maker und co-worker, 


and 
‘“‘The world will be the better for it.” 


No millenium will come, but a great up. 
ward step has been taken, opening the way 
for other steps to surely follow. 

We want arbitration to take the place of 
that great ‘duel of nations” which men 
call war. We want the saloon—the curse 
of our civilization—to be swept away. 
Woman must help to these and like good 
ends. 

It is said that for years past in W yoming 
bad men, of whatever party, have stood 
but poor chance of election to office. Wom- 
an helped in this hindrance; let her give 
like help elsewhere. 

The tide sets toward justice as the only 
true expediency. We need not be per- 
plexed about superiority or inferiority. 
Manhood and womanhood are unlike in 
such a way that each needs theother. ‘It 
is not good for man to be alone”’ is as true 
in our State as it was in Eden. Equal 
rights, equal opportunity, mutual helpful- 
ness, and one common welfare is the high- 
est wisdom and noblest courtesy, and the 
world is moving that way. 

Intelligent Englishwomen, who have 
voted for years in municipal affairs, will 
be glad that their sisters in the far West 
have still wider rights. Amelia B. Ed- 
wards, the gifted English lady whose lec- 
tures on Egypt were heard by such great 
audiences in this city, said to a lady here: 
‘ST wonder that all American women are 
not equal suffragists.” In every European 
country noble women and true men will 





rejoice. In distant Hindostan, Pundita 


Ramabai and her oppressed sisters will feel 
Changing the | 


“When this deed is done for freedom, 
Through the broad earth’s throbbing breast, | 
Runs a thrill of joy prophetic 
Pulsing Eastward from the West.” 


Our good land has had leading part in 
favor of national arbitration. The admis- | 
sion of Wyoming as a State—the first true | 
republic in the world, with equal rights 
for men and women in its organic law— 
sets us in the forefront of the nations for | 
another wise and beneficent movement. 
Let those become American ideas, a part 
of the “righteousness which exalteth a 
nation.” —Giles B. Stebbins, in Detroit Trib- 
une. 





e+ 
A NEW PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 


In spectroscopic work [in astronomy], 
the eye has been superseded of late toa 
great extent by the photographic plate, 
which is now able to recognize fainter im- 
pressions than the eye, and to register 
them permanently. Prof. Pickering has 
been continuing at Cambridge his remark- 
able work, and it is also being carried on 
in the southern hemisphere by a party 
sent there in connection with the opera- 
tions of the Draper memorial. The in- 
strument employed is a photographic tele 
scope, with a prism, or a series of prisms, 
in front of the object glass; the whole 
mounted like any large telescope, and pro- 
vided with an accurate driving-clock. 
With an instrument of this kind we ob- 
tain upon the sensitive plate the spectra 
of all the stars which happen to be in the 
field of view—sometimes a hundred at a 
time, as when a cluster like the Pleiades 
is in question. This method has made it 
possible to complete, in a comparatively 
short time, a general survey of the spectra 
of all the brighter stars of the northern 
hemisphere; and the survey is now being 
extended to the southern hemisphere, 
where it is already well advanced. When- 
ever the spectrum of a star, thus photo- 
graphed on a small scale, is found to pre- 
sent any interesting peculiarity, it is ex- 
amined with a more powerful instrument, 
which photographs its spectrum on a 
much larger scale; and this second photo- 
graph is then enlarged again for special 
study. 

It is worth recording here that the ex- 
amination of the Harvard photographs has 
been made almost entirely by women, 
who are assistants in the observatory. A 
niece of Dr. Henry Draper, whose memo- 
rial is now being erected in the form of 
this monumental work—the spectroscopic 
survey of the heavens—had the good for- 
tune to discover in the star-spectra the 
delicate doubling of the lines which has 
proved so full of information.— Prof. Chas. 
A. Young, in the September Forum. 

—___—_—- + ee. 


WIMODAUGHSIS, 


The new organization, ‘‘Wimodaughsis” 
has issued the following account of its ob- 
ject and plans: 


The purpose of Wimodaughsis is the 
education of women in art, in scienoe, lit- 
erature, and physical culture. It intends 
to secure a building to be used for meet- 
ings composed of women or called to ad- 
vance their interests. This will contain an 
auditorium large enough for the accommo- 
dation of the annual conventions of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, the Woman’s Christian ‘T’emper- 
ance Union, the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz, the Woman’s National Press 
Association, the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
the Red Cross, and the Labor and Indian 
Associations, and all the various beneyo- 
lent, literary, and social societies of wom- 
en, which are now dependent on the cour- 
tesy of hotels and churches for a meeting- 
place. 

In connection with the auditorium there 
will be committee rooms for the executive 
sessions of the above associations, where 
the officers may have their headquarters, 
oe their papers and documents may be 





The building will also contain a library, 
reading and reception rooms, where the 
working-women, living in lodgings, may 
pass their evenings and entertain their 
friends; an art gallery and rooms for 
classes, a thoroughly equipped gym- 
nasium, a natatorium, and such other 
means of instruction and amusement as 
may be suggested. 

To accomplish its purpose, Wimodaugh- 
sis is organized as a joint-stock company, 
and will issue stock not to exceed $200,000. 
The first issue of 5,000 shares at $5 each is 
now ready. The officers are under bond, 
and the stock is non-assessable. 

Share-holders shall be entitled to one 
vote for each share of stock held; to the 
free use of the public parlors, reading- 
room and library, and on payment of small 
quarterly dues, to the use of all the de- 
partments of the society; and those who 
hold twenty or more shares shall not be 
required to pay quarterly dues. 

Sufficient stock has already been sub- 
scribed to insure success, and every friend 
of woman is urgently invited to take as 
many shares as possible. 

Money can be sent to Emma M. Gillett, 
treasurer, 802 F Street, N. W. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Remittances should be made by post- 
office order, New York draft, or by ex- 
press. 





Ovr national game without Johnson’s Anodyne 





Liniment, to rub the heroes? Impossible! 


D. Lothrap Company Publish: 
U. S. 


Curious Facts in United States History. 


By Matcomm Townsenp. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50, net; paper, 75 cents, net. 

Five hundred closely printed pages, made 
accessible by model indexes and supplemented 
by an invaluable bibliography. A collection of 
all the curious facts about the United States 
that every one wants to know, yet can never 


| tell just where to find. A book that should be 


in the hands of every American, — unique, 
instructive, entertaining, fascinating. 


“If a person wants to find an interesting yet out- 
of-the-way fact about the geography, politics, 
history, coinage, extension of our territory, topo- 
graphical or racial nomenclature, postage, or any 
of those thousand and one things that nobody knows 
for sure, but is apt to have a hazy idea of, just let 
him refer to Mr. Townsend's book.”—N. Y. Star 


“The book has no rival in its peculiar field.”"— 
Kansas City Times. 





COOKING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Mrs. Satire Joy Wuite. 12mo, 75 cts. 


The practice of teaching cooking in the schools 
of the larger cities is becoming more and more 
prevalent, as its good results are realized. Mrs. 
White’s book not only gives a sketch of the 
origin and growth of the movement, showing its 
value in the industrial education of girls, but 
also a fall course of cooking lessons as practised 
in the Boston schools, a course that will be in- 
valuable to learners, and not without interest to 
experienced housekeepers who will gain many 
new ideas from its bright, attractive pages. 





THE LITTLE HOHENZOLLERNS 


are the subject of an anecdote paper by the 
famous traveller, Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, with 
a reproduction of M. Liibke’s recent painting of 
the German royal family, in 


THE SEPTEMBER 


WIDE AWAKE. 


20 Cents Everywhere. 


Mrs. L. Ormiston Cuant, the popular English 
lecturer, contributes ‘‘The Tree Song,” an ‘‘action 
song” for schools and homes, with original 


music. 
HELEN’S TOWER 


enshrines a unique and beautiful doing of the 
young Lord Dufferin, with its original poems by 
Lord Tennyson and his mother, engraved on 
golden tablets; not to mention the sonnet by 
Robert Browning. 
The American element is equally strong. 
80 pages delightfal reading. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Lee aud Shepard’s New Books, 


GOOD COMPANY SERIES 


MESSRS, LEK AND SHEPARD announce the publica- 
tion of a library to be called “Good Company Series,” 
which will be issued in monthly parts, and will consist 
of popular works by some of the best authors. Each 
number will be complete in itself. The initial volume 
of the series is now ready. Subscription price, $5.00 
per year (twelve numbers). Single numbers, 50 cents. 
Subscriptions received by all booksellers and news- 
dealers, and any single number sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

0.1. The Blind Men and the Devil, 
By PHINEAS. 

No.2. In Trust, or Dr. Bertrand’s House- 

hold. By AMANDA M, DouGLas, 


THE BLIND MEN AND THE DEVIL 


+! PHINEAS. Paper, 0 cents. Cloth, $1.00, 
This is a remarkable story. 

“The Blind Men and the Devil” is in the nature of 
Bellamy’s “Looking Backward,” differing in this, that 
white Bellamy’s work describes a better condition of 
labor, this volume assumes to give in the form of alle- 
gory the condition of labor as it is. “The Blind Men,” 
of the title are the workmen of the present, and the 
“Devil” is money. The leading character of the story 
iS a) ournalist d d to | labor with the 
other workmen. His experience is given in the style 
peculiar to the book, in vivid diction, and with an art 
at putting things that will interest readers as much as 
“Looking Backward.”—WNational Labor bune, 


THE TAKING OF LOUISBURG 


BY SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Burgoyne’s 
nvasion of 1777,” etc., illustrations and maps. Cloth, 

















50 cents. 

This is the second volume of the series of “Decisive 
Events in American History.” The author sets forth 
the movements leading to the taking of Louisburg with 
dramatic effect and in a very graphic style, covering 
all the important points and commenting upon them in 
a wise and carefui manner. The work is illustrated 
with maps and cuts, and is supplemented with explan- 
atory notes, 


STORIES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, A.M. 
Author of “First Steps with American and British 
Authors,” “Study of the English Classics,” “Read- 
ings from the Waverley Novels.” “Blaisdell’s Physi- 
ologies.” Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
The younger generation of American readers is 
shown the ——_ events of the period in such a way 


u 
martyrs of the great conflict. The stories selected by 
the editor are authentic, and appeal to the interest of 
lovers of stirring adventure. he style of the nar- 
rative is lively and picturesque. Most of the writers 
are of national reputation, and the portraits and full- 
page cuts illustrating the book add to its interest.-- The 


NEW ENGLAND 
BREAKFAST BREADS 
LUNCHEON AND TEA BISCUIT 


LUNCHEON AND TEA BISCUIT 


By Lucia GRAY SWETT. Designs by Louisa M. Pratt 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Nearly all these recipes have been in use in one New 
England family for several years, and some of them 
for half a century, and are given in this attractive 
book in such language that the most inexperienced can 
use them with success. General directions are given. 
together with several recipes for making yeast, an 
then follow the specific directions for many varieties of 
bread, roils, tea-cakes, short-cakes, biscuits, etc., etc. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
MARION GRAHAM, by Meta Lander. Cloth, $1.50. 


EDWARD BURTON, by Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.25. 
BRUSHES AND CHISELS, by Teodoro Serrao. Cloth, 





HEROES AND MARTYRS OF INVENTION, by George 
M. Towle. Illustrated, $1.00. 
PRIMER OF DARWINISM. by J. Y. Bergen, Jr., and 

Fanny D. Bergen. Illustrated, cloth, $1.25. 
Nora’s RETURN. uel to “The Doll’s House.” 
By Ednah D. Cheney. cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price, 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 Milk Street, Boston. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
The leading article in the current num- 
ber of the Business Woman’s Journal is an 
interesting biographical sketch of Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall. 

Miss Medora W. Gould, a daughter of 
William B. Gould, acolored naval veteran, 
has received a position as teacher of draw- 
ing at Livingstone College, Salisbury, Va. 

Mrs. Mary L. Doe was elected on the 
school board of Bay City, Mich., for the 
ninth ward, on August 11, in place of the 
retiring member, Mrs. Fannie A. Bradley. 

Mrs. Felton has been speaking in Georgia 
before W. C. T. U. meetings and Chautau- 
qua assemblies, with much acceptance. It 
is still rather a novelty in Georgia for a 
woman to speak in public, but the papers 
praise Mrs. Felton’s addresses without 
stint. 

Gen. H. B. Carrington, in his recent 
lecture in the ‘Old South Course” on 
“The Indians whom our Forefathers 
Found,” said that women’s rights among 
the Indian tribes were a far more import- 
ant feature than we are accustomed to 
now. The women had the power of veto 
in war or peace. 

The Woman’s Christian Association of 
Memphis, Tenn., has been devised (by the 
late J. C. Mills, a wealthy Memphian) a 
city lot, centrally and desirably situated, 
upon which is a three-story brick resi- 
dence. Theassociation, it is thought, will 
use the property for a Young Women’s 
Boarding Home. 

Miss Anna Whitney, of Boston (not the 
sculptor) was chosen as one of the judges 
in the dog show at the Detroit Exposition. 
Miss Whitney is one of the best judges in 
the world. She notes ata glance all the 
defects and beauties of a dog. She is 
vice-president of the St. Bernard Club of 
Massachuietts. 

Two more women doctors have been re- 
ceived into the Faculty of Medicine in 
Paris. They are Madame Kouindjy, a 
young Russian, and Mile. Marie Roussel, 
from Rouen. Both read their theses before 
the faculty, and were applauded warmly 
by the masculine doctors, who apparently 
regarded with no disfavor these fair com- 
panions in the ranks of medicine. 

A whistling buoy has dissipated the 
dream of Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward of building an ideal house at Eastern 
Point, Gloucester, Mass. The site she and 
her husband had chosen was that on which 
“Gates Ajar” was written, and it was a 
favorite resort of them both till the per- 
manent location of the shrieking buoy 
there drove them away. 

A marble medallion portrait has been 
placed in Tewkesbury Abbey as a me- 
morial to Dinah M. Muloch (Mrs. Craik) 
surrounded by a group representing Char- 
ity, a winged laurel wreath containing the 
figures of Truth and Purity, and a quota- 
tion from “John Halifax, Gentleman,” on 
a central shield. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished writers on either side of the 
Atlantic were concerned in its erection. 

Mrs. William Sinfield, of Dunkirk, 
N. Y., to whom Congress has lately grant- 
ed a pension of fifteen dollars per month, 
is a veteran of the war. By special per- 
mission she enlisted with her husband in 
Company E, Seventy-second Regiment, 
New York Volunteers, and was in the bat- 
tles of Williamsburg, Seven Pines, Peach 
Orchard, the second battle of Malvern 
Hill, the second battle of Bull Run, the 
battles of Chantilly, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. 

The Beacon, published at Plankinton, 
South Dakota, is a strong advocate of suf- 
frage for women. In a late number it 
says: 

‘*With equal suffrage, the proportion of 
sober, intelligent voters would be greatly 
increased. We do not wonder that the 
brewers, distillers, and a majority of the 
politicians are opposed to giving the ballot 
to woman. But we think all the friends 
of law, order and sobriety should unite in 
demanding the ballot for woman. The 
cause is steadily progressing. Wyoming, 
the new State just crossing the threshold 
of the Union, is the first to adopt equal 
suffrage. We hope South Dakota will be 
the next. 

This has been a great year for lovely 
woman. Now comes the tidings that two 
young and beautiful girls have carried off 
the honors at the commencement of the 
University of Melbourne, New South 
Wales. Not only this, but they were ad- 
mitted to the degree of M. A. The boys 
in college upon whom the world will have 
to depend for its men, will have to look 
out for the dignity of their sex. At pres- 
ent their minds run largely in the direction 
of boating, football and athletics, while 
woman applies herself tostudy. The fable 
of the hare and the tortoise will soon take 
on a new significance if the fast boys 
sleep by the way, while the slow girls 
plod steadily onward toward the goal, and 
win the race.—Boston Gazette. 





AFTER diphtheria, scarlet fever, pneu- 
monia, or any other severe illness, there is 
no better tonic than Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


HUMOROUS. 





. 


| ‘Is your cook French?” 
| can. Sort of Pan-American.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


Ice is very high in Switzerland. Some 
of it on Mont Blanc is over 16,000 feet 
above the sea level.—New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


Belle (suddenly)—I’m afraid all this 
talk about students is rather frivolous for 
Sunday. May (easily)—Oh, but they’re 
all theological students, you know. 


Billings—I will take a little more of that 
railroad soup, please.”’ Mrs. Hashcroft— 
Railroad soup? Billings—Yes; more water 
than stock, you know.—Terre Haute Ex- 


press. 


Jeweller—Can’t you pay me something 
on that bill you owe me? Debtor—How 
much do you want?” Jeweller—I’d like 
enough to hire a lawyer to sue you for the 
balance.—Jeweller’s Weekly. 


Teacher—It seems you are never able to 
answer any of my questions. How is this, 
my little boy? ‘If I knew all the things 
you asked me, ma’am, father wouldn’t 


plied Johnny. 


‘Say, old fellow, are you really a rela- 
tive of the celebrated Prof. Dirl?” ‘Yes, 
but somewhat far removed.” ‘How, 
then?” 
there are ten sisters between us.’’—Flie- 
gende Bliitter. 


**What is it, little gir)?” said a Dearborn 
Street grocer to a five-year-old miss, as he 
leaned over the counter. Little Girl— 


she hopes it will be as strong as that last 
butter you sent us.—Chicago Lyre. 


The teacher told the child to get a gram- 
mar to study. whereupon she received this 
note from the child’s mother: ‘I do not 
desire for Lulu shall ingage in grammar 
as i prefer her ingage in yuseful studies 
and can learn her how to spoke and write 
properly myself. I have went through 
two grammars and can't say as they did 
me no good. [ prefer her ingage in ger- 
man and drawing, and vokal music on the 
piano.” 


SCROFULA 


Is that impurity of the blood which produces 
unsightly lumps or swellings in the neck; 
which causes running sores on the arms, 
legs, or feet; which develops ulcers in the 
eyes, ears, or nose, often causing blindness or 
deafness; which is the origin of pimples, can- 
cerous growths, or “ humors;’’ which, fasten- 
ing upon the lungs, causes consumption and 
death. Itis the most ancient of all diseases, 
and very few persons are entirely free from it. 


“ree CURED 


It Be 


By taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by 
the remarkable cures it has accomplished, 
has proven itself to be a potent and peculiar 
medicine for this disease. If you suffer from 
scrofula, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“Every spring my wife and children have 
been troubled with scrofula, my little boy, 
three years old, being a terrible sufferer. 
Last spring he was one mass of sores from 
head tofeet. Wealltook Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and all have been cured of the scrofula. My 
little boy is entirely free from sores, and all 
four of my children look bright and healthy.” 
W. B. ATHERTON, Passaic City, N. J. 


+ J . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists, $1; six forg5. Prepared only 
by C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS. 


INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 


WITH THE 


Hawk-Eye, Kodak, Waterbury 
or Scovill’s Hand Camera. 


OUTFITS FROM 


$2.50 to $100.00. 


Photographic Supplies in all its 
Branches, 


C. H. CODMAN & C0. 


34 Bromfield St. 
NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


CHAPERON BUREAU, 
































4 East 42d Street, 
FORMERLY 24 UNION SQUARE. 


The NewYork——~« Lady Guides Provided at 
LADIES Guide 


short notice. 

Shopping Orders promptly 
executed, 

Board and Rooms for Per- 
manent or Transient 
Guests Recommended or 
Secured in Hotels or first- 
class Boarding Hoases. 

Strangers met on arrival at 
Station, if desired 


CHARGES MODERATE. 
References Unexceptionable. 








STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


Single Subscriptions at Club Rates. 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
Niles Building, 27 School St., Boston, Mass, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF PRICES, FREE. 





Orders for rare books promptly filled. 
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“No; Ameri- 


go to the trouble of sending me here,” re- | 
| 


Mamma sent me for a lamp-chimney, and | 
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ILAS §. DREW & CO. 


CICANTIC SALE 


—— 0 F —— 


LADIES’ READY-MADE SUITS! 


SILAS 8S. DREW & CO., 15 Tremont Row, have succeeded 
in purchasing, at an unprecedented sacrifice, the entire stock of 
Ladies’ Suits of the largest and best known Manufacturer and Im- 
porter in New York—the firm being about to relinquish business. 

We shall offer this stock for sale at prices lower than ever 
before named in this country for this class of goods. 

Space will not allow to recapitulate all the attractions to be 
_found in the stock, but we will mention a few to give the 

public an approximate idea of its magnitude and merits. 


269 Fine Al-Wool Cashmere Suits, 


Both black and colors, made up in the very best and most stylish 
manner and in a variety of styles—some plain, some elaborately 
trimmed. The material of which these suits are made and the 
workmanship is of the best quality, and there is not a suit in this 
whole lot but what cost the firm either to make or import, $25 
to $50. We shall offer them during this sale from $10 to $19. 


251 Silk and Satin Suits, 


Both black and colors, all very rich and costly made. Some 
plain, but very best quality of silk. Some beautifully trimmed, 
and every suit in this lot of the very latest and most stylish “cut 
and fit.” We unhesitatingly pronounce this the best and most 
complete stock of silk suits ever shown in this country. Every 
suit in the lot is worth from $30 to $100. We shall sell them 
from $18 to $38. 

We advise all who contemplate buying a suit to make sure to 
embrace this opportunity to select a suit from this lot. 


383 Broadcloth, Flannel, Tricot, Mohair, Brilliantine, Etc., 


Both in black and colors. This lot consists of an immense variety of styles and 
is very attractive. The manufacturer’s average price for the lot was over $45; 
we will sell them from $8.00 to $25.00. 

We wish to impress it upon the minds of purchasers that this line of suits is 
from a house long distinguished for its leadership in artistic skill and perfection 
in workmanship and the manufacture of ladies’ suits. We have no fear of being 











‘*He is my brother; but you, see, | 


| contradicted when we say that it is the 


Best Lot of Suits ever offered for Sale in this Country. 


We are aware that the broadcloth, flannel, and other heavy-weights among th 
lot could be sold at much higher prices later in the season, but we have decided 
to offer them all for sale at this time, at such low prices that customers can afford 
to buy them this early, thereby making an immense saving. 

During this sale we have engaged extra and competent dressmakers, so that 
customers can have their alterations quickly made; but in order to expedite busi- 
ness, to all customers who desire to make their own alterations we will allow $1 
asuit. We can fit any one, the stock embracing all sizes, from 32 to 46 bust measure. 

Remember the place. 


SILAS S. DREW Z CO., 


15 Tremont Row, Boston. 





To accommodate the public, we have placed a part of the stock in our Branch Store, the 
‘‘Parisian Suit and Cloak Co.,’’ 62 Hanover Street, and all who find it more convenient to visit 
that store will obtain the same goods. 


BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


a with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
h! pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 


= THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
f > " 


and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
dah: 













Moan that of a corset front, so that a corset and a ect bust support is provided 

Sle within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 

\ Hi] Infants, pester attention to the physical pe rtions and requirements of 

' ] the growing little ones has been given in 6 caen the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 





ns 
i "| PRICES. 

a N Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..........ssssse0s $1.75 

“By iii | \ « oi, “* Ld « Bone Front only.......+++ eoccce 2.00 

AUN ! | \ oa, * Laced Bac™ , Boned Front and Back..........+ 2.25 

gp iithil: { ff 610, Misses’ Whole B «ck without Bones. oe caenee 1.50 

me HOT “ 611, “ “ fy MN iiertneeksediesenses.. cece 1.75 

zz 621, Children’s—wit ut Bomes...-...ssceccseesceeesssees 75 

* 631, Infante’ es G6 cecccee coccccccocccccccccs 75 





PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waiste sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE Woman's JOURNAL. 
a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ LUNCH | 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties ouetely served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 


Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 

















THE NEW YOR 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act asguides and chaperons to 
all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 

Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference. 


Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave. side near 15th 








T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


Street). Telephone Call. 
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LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to 4 P. M.) 


MRS. E. G. WOELPER, 


Real Estate all Insurance 
54 Equitable Building, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Malden office, 72 Pleasant St., Malden, with Mrs 
C. P. Lacoste. 


Wall Papers! 


ALL LATEST STYLES. 
Gilt Paper, 10 cts. Good Paper, 4 cts. 


WM. MATTHEWS, Jr., 


147 Milk Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BLUE HILL 


Mineral spring Water. 


AN EXCELLENT TABLE WATER, 


And Valuable in all Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Liver and 
Digestive Organs. 














Pror. Cuas. Jackson said of it in 1839:— 
‘Valuable as an alterative and tonic.” 


Pror. SHARPLES in 1889 says: ‘An alkaline 
chalybeate water of excellent quality.” 





Springs at Blue Hill, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY : 


219 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 








Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market. 


a&@ The nourishing and strengthening grates 
of this Food wili especially be noticed in LMON- 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. It restores the appetite after sleep- 
less nights or alcoholic excess. 

As a Food for Infants it is without an equal 
if given in a few drops at every meal without 
bs ym Oy regular diet. 

It can be made more palatable by adding a little 
milk and sugar. Children like it, and during the 
summer months it will be found a most efficacious 
remedy in all ailments of the bowels. The Food is 
both regulating and nourishing, and sick babies will 
flourish on it until their little stomachs are ready 
to receive other food. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

GooDWIN & Co., 38 Hanover Str: et, and leading 
druggists. 


REFINED FOOD Co., 


468 Parker Street, ROXBUKY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 


UNIT A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


for those who 
WANT TO BELIEVE 
in religion and cannot believe in everlasting pun- 
ishment, vicarious atonement, miracles and an in- 
fallible Bible. Unity does not use its space in 
controvetring these doctrines; it addresses those 
who have already outgrown them. Unity stands 
for common sense in religion, and advocates a 
religious fellowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, right- 
eousness and love in the world Unity gives 
every week 32 columns of fresh and rational read- 
ing, including a sermon on some living topic, edi- 
torlals and contributions on current events, and 
news of the progress of liberal religious thought. 
One dollar a year, ten weeks on trial for ten 
cents in stamps. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO. 


SENSIBLE 




















CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
> NOW IN USE 
ABest for 


Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 


. every where. 
4 Send for Circular, 
‘\\ FERRIS BROS., 
b Manufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Cuicaco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Regist. red letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. oney sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first cubscription. he change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid the 
cause of equal rights than by assisting the 
woman suffrage papers. 

: FORM OF BEQUEST. 

Thereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 


++ 
oo 





THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


The Chicago Inter- Ocean, in a thoughtful 
article on the action of the Mississippi 
Constitutional Convention, says: 

“The State of Mississippi either must 
have government of the people by the 
people, or a government of the people by a 
regular ‘governing class.’ ... No State 
can be prosperous in which the people do 
not from themselves and by themselves 
choose the officers who are to administer 
their laws, as well as the men who are to 
makethem. But if Mississippi seek to pro- 
vide for the establishment of an oligarchy 
by limitation of the electoral rights of the 
people, it will have labored in vain. Its 
wishes will come to naught. Oligarchy 
went out of fashion a century ago.” 

Now the Jnter- Ocean is a staunch friend 
of equal rightsfor women. We arealways 
grateful to it for the space it gives in its 
widely-circulated columns to its ‘‘Wom- 
an’s Kingdom” department. But Illinois 
and every other Northern State except 
Wyoming maintains an oligarchy of sex 
which is as unjust and odious as any that 
can be established in Mississippi. This is 
done, too, against remonstrance, petition 
and entreaty, urged through more than 
forty years. In the one case, the Northern 
States disfranchise intelligent women. In 
the other case, the South avishes to curtail 
the vote of the negroes. In both cases it 
is a great injustice. Women are helpless 
because they have no votes. Negro men 
in Mississippi have votes, but are at infinite 
disadvantage as regards education and 
position. The North calls loudly to the 
South to heed ‘‘the American idea that all 
the people shall participate in the govern- 
ment. A State in which the majority of 
the people are disfranchised is the worst 
kind of an anomaly with us.” But its 
words can have little force, since the North 
all the time does to the woman just what 
the South wishes to do to the negro. The 
more is the pity. L. S. 

—————__ # & oe —____—_ 


LETTER FROM SOUTH DAKOTA. 


MITCHELL, So. Daxk., AUG. 29, 1890. 

Two weeks ago I left Boston for South 
Dakota, to take part in the campaign for 
woman suffrage. In order to secure, if pos- 
sible, the active co-operation of the U. 8. 
senators and representatives of South Da- 
kota for the woman suffrage amendment, 
and to learn from them the condition of 
the cause, I first visited Washington, 
D.C. There I found Senators Pettigrew 
and Moody, and Congressmen Pickler and 
Gifford, all personally in favor of woman 
suffrage, but I also learned from them, 
with regret, that the secession of the 
Farmer’s Alliance and the nomination of 
a third party ticket had alarmed the Re- 
publican leaders, and so far weakened the 
progressive element of the party that it 
had been determined by common consent 
not to make woman suffrage a plank in the 
platform this year. 

I took advantage of my visit to Wash- 
ington to meet a majority of the represen- 
tatives of Mississippi, and called their 
attention to the results that would follow 
extending suffrage to women on an ed- 
ucational qualification. The figures of 
the census of 1880 show that the exten- 
sion of suffrage to the women of Missis- 
sippi who can read and write would change 
a negro majority of 22,000 to a white ma- 
jority of 40,000, and would more than 
counterbalance all the illiterate male vot- 
ers by a larger number of educated women 
voters. These facts seemed to impress 
the gentlemen deeply. Two of them 
avowed themselves in favor of the meas- 
ure. I found them tobe men of more than 
average intelligence and character. They 
promised to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of their friends at Jackson. For the 
privilege of addressing them I was in- 
debted to the effective aid of A. R. Spof- 
ford, Esq., Librarian of Congress, who 
personally visited the Mississippi repre- 
sentatives in their seats, and secured their 
immediate presence in a committee-room. 





After obtaining the names of influential 
Dakota delegates to the Republican State 
Convention, I came to Mitchell in advance. 
Here I met the suffrage workers, State and 
national, who convened two days in ad- 
vance of the Republicans. Visiting Sioux 
Falls and calling upon a number of Senator 
Pettigrew’s active supporters, I found them 
equally divided on the question of suf- 
frage, but all opposed to putting it in the 
platform. The suffrage convention was 
brilliant, harmonious, and effective. Mrs. 
Johnson, of Highmore, presided. The 
afternoon meetings averaged 500 ; the even- 
ing meetings, 1,000. Many of the Repub- 
lican delegates, as they arrived, came into 
the meetings and showed a deep interest. 
All the speakers were heard with atten- 
tion. Susan B. Anthony, of course, was 
widely known by name, and all were anx- 
ious to hear her. Rev. Anna Shaw was 
easily the popular favorite. Laura M. Johns 
was greatly liked. Mrs. Seymour Howell, 
Matilda Hindman, Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man, Olympia Brown, and Julia Nelson 
won many friends. Of the State of Da- 
kota, Mrs. Johnson, president of the State 
Society, Mrs. Emma DeVoe, Mrs. Alice M. 
Pickler (wife of the congressman), Dr. 
Nettie Hall, Mrs. Hager, Mrs. Huntley, 
Dr. Tracy, and Miss Putnam, of North 
Dakota, were specially effective. Will F. 
Bailey, of Huron, the secretary, is the 
right man in the right place. 

At the Republican State Convention, the 
women speakers were treated with respect 
and cordiality, and were invited to speak 
at the close of the opening session, which 
they did with excellent effect. But the 
second address of Anna Shaw, when called 
out by the delegates at the commencement 
of the evening session, was the oratorical 
success of the convention. It was entirely 
impromptu, but easy, graceful, witty, and 
intensely earnest, admirable in matter and 
manner. It was received with a tempest 
of enthusiastic appreciation. At the close 
of her twenty minutes, if a resolution for 
equal suffrage could have been presented 
to the convention, it would probably have 
been carried by acclamation. 

The convention itself was a thoroughly 
western gathering, a refreshing contrast 
to the quiet and conservative eastern po- 
litical assemblies. The main street of Mit- 
chell was gay with bunting. Every can- 
didate and every county delegation had a 
headquarters designated by immense can- 
vas placards. Huron and Pierre, rivals 
for the State capital, had theirs. A thou- 
sand men from all parts of the State gath- 
ered on the sidewalks like bees in swarm- 
ing time. But during their three days’ 
stay, I did not hear a single oath, or see 
anything stronger than soda water. The 
absence of the saloon and all that it indi- 
cates was an object-lesson for prohibition 
far weightier than an abstract argument. 
In Mitchell, at the State Convention, pro- 
hibition did prohibit. 

The woman suffrage cause was greatly 
promoted among the delegates and outside 
attendants upon the convention by an an- 
anonymous ‘‘Remonstrance”’ claiming to 
be issued by Eastern women. It was gen- 
erally supposed to be circulated by that 
justly odious organization, the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, and the floors of the 
different headquarters were literally cov- 
ered with these circulars thrown aside with 
contempt by the fair-minded delegates, 
who resented the unsupported assertions 
and unreliable figures which, after all, 
proved nothing, and convinced nobody. 
The ‘‘Elective Franchise,” on the contrary, 
with its strong and convincing letters of 
eminent Republicans of Wyoming and 
Kansas and Massachusetts, was eagerly 
taken, and in almost every case carefully 
preserved. I fear that the tall man in a 
canvas helmet, who was imported to dis- 
tribute the ‘‘Remonstrance,” did not have a 
pleasant experience or a very courteous 
reception. 

Well, the conventions are over; the 
“round-up” of suffrage speakers is ended. 
Henceforth, until November, they will be 
found every evening in the halls and 
churches and schooi-houses of the State, 
converting and organizing the plain people 
to a practical application of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Golden 
Rule. HENryY B. BLACKWELL. 


--—__—__— 
THE “REMONSTRANCE.” 


The person whose argument against 
woman suffrage the ‘“‘remonstrants” put 
forward most prominently is Prof. Gold- 
win Smith; and they lay stress upon the 
fact that he voted for John Stuart Mill’s 
woman suffrage bill in Parliament many 
years ago, and that he has since changed 
his mind. Prof. Smith is the gentleman 
who declares it to be a great pity and a 
great mistake that the United States ever 
became independent of Great Britain, and 





‘who refers contemptuously to the Revo- | 
lutionary War as ‘‘a miserable squabble, 


the cause of which was a tea-chest.’’ From 
this it would appear that Prof. Smith has 
not a clear enough appreciation of the 
principles of political liberty to make his 





change of mind on the suffrage question a 
matter of much significance. 
Reference is made to the fact that John 


Bright also voted for John Stuart Mill’s 


bill, and afterwards changed his mind. 


But one of the chief reasons that Mr. | 
Bright himself gave for his change of mind | 


was a reason that would seem to most of 
us an argument on the other side; he had 
been so shocked, he said, by the move- 
ment undertaken by Englishwomen for 
the repeal of the Acts that had been passed 


by Parliament licensing prostitution! Not | 


that Mr. Bright approved of the Acts, 
probably ; but he regarded it as unwoman- 
ly in the extreme for ladies to meddle with 
such a question. Florence Nightingale, 
Josephine Butler, and the best women in 
England did not think so; and in the end, 
the country came around to their opinion. 
After seventeen years of painful and dis- 
tasteful agitation, they secured the repeal 
of the Acts by an overwhelming majority, 
the inefficacy of the objectionable laws to 
effect the object for which they were de- 
signed having meanwhile been plainly 
proved. If the women had had votes, the 
country would have been spared seventeen 
years of most demoralizing legislation, and 
the ladies would have been spared the long 
and painful task of getting those laws re- 
pealed by “indirect influence;” for no 
member of Parliament would have dared 
to introduce such a measure. To many of 
us, the fact that Parliament ever passed 
such Acts is an object-lesson in the dan- 
gers of exclusively masculine legislation. 
It is to be remembered, also, that John 
Bright never succeeded in converting the 
women of his own family to his views on 
woman suffrage. His sisters, Mrs. Lucas 
and Mrs. McLaren, have been as active in 
the woman suffrage movement in England 
as Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe in this country; his daughter, Mrs. 
Bright Clark, lectures in favor of the re- 
form; and in a matter so closely affecting 
women, it is possible that the women of 
the Bright family may be better judges 
than Mr. Bright himself. 

Woman suffrage sentiment certainly has 
not declined in Parliament. John Stuart 
Mill’s measure found only sixty-nine sup- 
porters. There are now more than three 
hundred members of Parliament who have 
expressed themselves in favor of it. In- 
deed, it is known that a majority of the 
members of the present Parliament favor 
woman suffrage; hence all the efforts of 
the opposition are to keep the question 
from being brought to a vote. These efforts 
have thus far been successful, owing to 
the pressure of the Irish question and other 
business. But woman suffrage sentiment 
has grown steadily in Parliament. The 
attempt in The Remonstrance to convey 
the idea that it finds very little support 
there is distinctly disingenuous, if the 
anonymous authors of The Remonstrance 
were aware of the facts. A. 8. B. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD. 


The Des Moines colony of Bellamyites 
is looking very far backward. They say: 
“Our basic principles are equality of op- 
portunity,” and “reward according to 
deeds.”’ Then they proceed to show how 
they apply the ‘‘basic principle of equal 
opportunity” to women. They say, ‘‘Wives 
of members may become members, but 
have no vote.” So far removed is this col- 
ony from the idea of equal human rights 
that it did not even occur to them that to 
deny votes to a portion of their adult 
members was a violation of their basic 
principle of equality. L. 8. 

6 OO 


“ARBITRARY AND SENTIMENTAL.” 


One of the stock arguments against 
woman suffrage is the prediction that 
women would incline to “arbitrary and 
sentimental legislation.” A curious bit of 
arbitrary and sentimental legislation has 
just been perpetrated by the Cincinnati 
school board, which has decided that here- 
after no married woman shall be allowed 
to teach in the public schools. 

The way in which the thing was done 
seems to have been as foolish as the thing 
itself. One of the members of the school 
board, Mr. Cormany, wished to have a 
certain Mrs. Miller appointed as a teacher. 
The board refused to appoint her, and it 
seems that some of the members, among 
other objections, raised the foolish one 
that she was a married woman. Mr. Cor- 
many was much irritated at the rejection 
of his candidate. He declared that if one 
married teacher were excluded, all ought 
to be, and he proposed that henceforward 
no married woman should be allowed to 
teach in the public schools of the city. 
The question of excluding married women 
was discussed by the board at much length, 
and in the presence of a large audience, 
whom interest in the subject had drawn 
together. Before the vote was taken, Mr. 
Cormany offered to vote for the confirma. 
tion of all the married teachers, if the 
board would confirm Mrs. Miller. The 
proposal was refused. When the vote was 
taken, it stood twelve to eleven against the 
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married teachers, the casting vote being 
given by Mr. Cormany. In this way he 


revenged himself, not upon the mem- | on 


bers of the board who had rejected his 
candidate, Mrs. Miller, but upon the unof- 


way responsible for her rejection, and 
against whose competency and efficiency 
no complaint was made. If any woman 
on a school board had shown such childish 
petulance and inconsequence as this gen- 
tleman, it would certainly have been made 
an argument against the fitness of women 
for any public functions. The Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette says: 

‘*All was quiet when the result was an- 


nounced. Then there occurred a tumult | 
out in the visitors’ territory. There were | 
sighs and groans, almost inaudible, but | 


certainly coming from the heart, heard all 
along the line. .. . The board did not seem 


to think that anything very solemn or | 


heart-rending had been done, and the mem- 
bers laughed and chatted over the result.” 

The Cincinnati school board is being 
pelted with ridicule by progressive papers 
all over the country for its oldfogyism in 
declaring that no married woman shall be 
allowed to teach. But the Boston Herald 
announces, what will be a surprise to 
many, that an ‘“‘unwritten law” to the 
same effect prevails in regard to the Boston 
public schools. It seems that this rule 
was adopted years ago, when the Boston 
school board was composed exclusively 
of men. And the Herald gravely defends 
it on the ground that a teacher’s first duty 
is to the schools, while a married woman’s 
first duty is to her family. When a mar- 
ried woman desires to teach, it is generally 
because circumstances oblige her to sup- 
port her family. She may be a woman 
of fine education, with a real gift for 
teaching. It is a wrong to her family to 
compel her to earn a poor living for them 
by going out washing or by taking in sew- 


ing, when she might earn a good one by | 


teaching school; and it is a wrong to the 
schools to adopt any rule which may pre- 
vent the committee from selecting the best 
teacher who offers. For, out of several 
teachers who apply for a particular school, 
it may very well happen that the best may 
be a married woman. The reason given 
by the Herald for excluding married wom- 
en from teaching would exclude them 
from almost all other oocupations. The 
first duty of a saleswoman, it might be 
said, is to her employer; the first duty of 
a nurse is to her patient, ete. Certainly, 
the first duty of a captain is to look out 
for the safety of his ship; but when Mrs. 
Mary Miller was allowed to take out her 
captain’s license, there was a general 
acquiescence in the good sense of Secre- 
tary Folger’s decision. Mrs. Miller's hus- 
band was disabled by age and infirmities, 
and it was a great convenience to him and 
to the family for her to be allowed to carry 
on the business. So it often is with teach- 
ers. 

The objection to married women as 
teachers is based upon grounds purely 
“arbitrary and sentimental.’’ There isa 
vague idea in the masculine mind that 
some man’s wife may neglect his domes- 
tic comforts if married women are allowed 
to teach school; and there is also an idea 
that married men ought to support their 
wives, and that the preference should 
therefore be given to single women, who 
presumably have no one to take care of 
them. This feeling is kindly at the bot- 
tom, but it overlooks the fact that a mar- 
ried man is not always able to support 
his family, and that when he is not, his 
wife has a heavier burden to bear than the 
woman who is alone in the world. 

The other reasons urged against mar- 
ried teachers are purely frivolous. Any 
woman with enough character and intelli- 
gence to make her fit for a teacher, can 
judge for herself as to whether school- 
teaching will interfere with her home 
duties. And if it is the home duties that 
encroach upon the school teaching, and 
render her work unsatisfactory, the board 
can always discharge her. But every 
human creature has a right to do any hon- 
est work that he or she can do well, and 
arbitrary restrictions placed upon this 
right are medixval and odious. 

As things now stand, if Prof. Palmer 
of Harvard were to be disabled by acci- 
dent or illness, so that Mrs. Alice Freeman 


Palmer needed to earn a living for both, | 


and if she were to seek to do this by teach- 
ing, in which she was so eminently suc- 
cessful before her marriage, she would be 
regarded as less eligible for any place in 
the Boston public schools than the most 
inexperienced graduate fresh from the 
Normal School. We invite the attention 
of Mrs. Emily A. Fifield and the other lady 
members of the Boston school board to 
this anomaly. Meanwhile, we extend our 
sincerest sympathy to the ten Cincinnati 
teachers who have been so suddenly de- 
prived of their means of livelihood by a 
bit of mingled spite and sentimentalism— 
Mesdames Maggie E. Bercau, Sallie B. 
Owens, Laura B. Frintz, Sarah G. Jones, 
Nannie Evans, Ellen Flynn, Lizzie Hervey, 
Jennie R. Jones, Murdock Hollingshead 
and Jeannette Griffin. A. S. B. 


| Wiz. : 


THE SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 


The following is the proposed amend- 
ent to the constitution of South Dakota, 
‘‘Shall the word ‘male’ be stricken 


fending married teachers, who were in no | from Sec. 1 of Art. 7 of the constitution, 


relating to elections and of suffrage?” 
Said act provides that if a majority of the 
votes are in favor of striking out the word 
‘**male” it shall be stricken out, and there 
shall thereafter be no distinction between 
men and women in the exercise of the 
right of suffrage at any election in that 
State. 

The form of ballot to be used in voting 
on this question is to be printed on the 
regular ticket to be used in voting for the 
State officers, to be elected at that time, 
and is as follows: 

‘Shall the word ‘male’ be stricken from 
Sec. 1 of Art. 7 of the constitution?” Yes. 
No. All electors desiring to vote in favor 
of striking out the ‘‘male’’ must erase the 
word ‘*No.” All voters desiring to vote 


| against striking out the word ‘‘male’’ must 








| the 25th and 26th ult. 


erase the word ‘‘Yes.”’ 

This amendment is to be voted upon at 
the regular election to be held on Tuesday, 
November 4. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA CONVENTION. 


A very successful suffrage convention 
was held in Mitchell, South Dakota, on 
A fine list of speak- 
ers were present. Among others were 
Rev. Olympia Brown, Rev. A. W. Adkin- 
son, Alive M. A. Pickler, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Philena Everett Johnson, Laura M. 
Johns, Julia B. Nelson, Rev. H. D. Wiard 
Henry B. Blackwell, Clara B. Colby, 
Susan B. Anthony, Rev. C. E. Hager, Will 
F. Bailey, Gen. Beadle, Lewis McLouth, 
Emma Smith DeVoe, Cheta Lutz, Eliza- 
beth M. Hammer, Hon. 8S. H. Cramner, 
Delia Bailey, Elizabeth M. Wardall, Carrie 
Lane Chapman, [rene G. Adams, Matilda 
Hindman, Alice Humphrey, Father Robert 
Haire, Hon. L. H. Bailey, Sophia M. Har- 
den, Hon. D. C. Thomas, Dr. Nettie C. 
Hall, Rev. Helen G. Putnam, Rev. Ira D. 
Clark, Mary Seymour Howell. 

The following letter was read from the 
Hon. E. B. Taylor, chairman of the judi- 
ciary committee of the U. 8. House of 
Representatives : 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 11, 1890. / 
My Dear Friend :—I am deeply interested 

in the suffrage campaign in South Dakota, 
and hope the Republicans of that great 
State will have the strength and wisdom 
to stand firmly by the right. In matters 
of essential reform our hope is in the great 
northwest, which is untrammelled by ex- 
isting laws and unreasoning prejudices. 
There the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence are still believed in, and 
there good men know that good women 
are needed in the contest for social and 
political reform. 
Very sincerely yours, 
E. B. TAYLOR. 
Susan B. Anthony, Huron. 


The following excellent resolutions 


were adopted : 


1. Resolved, That South Dakota, by the terms 
of the Enabling Act, is under obligation to,frame a 
Constitution in conformity with the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence; that this Dec- 
laration affirms that governments ‘‘derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed ;”" 
that women are governed, and the only form of 
political consent is the ballot. 

2 Resolved, That the brave and faithful women 
of South Dakota who have shared with the men 
in the labors and responsibilities of pioneer life 
can be trusted to vote for God and home and 
native land, and are entitlea to an equal share in 
the privileges and responsibilities of Statehood. 

3. Resolved, That the Republican party, which 
gave suffrage to the negro men, and the Demo- 
cratic party, which gave suffrage to the working 
men, and the Farmers’ Alliance, which opposes 
monopolies and class distinctions, are all under 
a moral obligation to support the Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment, which will remove the stigma 
of disfranchisement from seventy thousand 
women citizens of South Dakota. 

4. Resolved, That so long as women are not 
allowed to vote, they cannot be members of an 
political party ; that no party which does not ad- 
vocate the enfrancbisement of women has any 
claim to their support ; that the attitude of women 
towards parties and candidates during the com- 
ing campaign must depend upon the attitude of 
parties and candidates towards woman suffrage; 
and we remind politicians that every extension 
of suffrage hitherto made has strengthened the 
party which advocated it and weakened the party 
which opposed it. 

5. Resolved, That the adoption of the Woman 
Suffrage Amendment will make South Dakota, 
side by side with Wyoming, nobly conspicuous 
throughout the Union, will strengthen the finan- 
cial standing of the State, will attract capital from 
abroad, will greatly increase intelligent immigra- 
tion from the Eastern States, and above all will 
secure the permanent supremacy of temperance, 
liberty and justice. 

6. Resolved, that a committee of seven be ap- 
pointed by the chair to confer with the platform 
committee of the Republican State Convention 
about to meet in this city, to present the views of 
this Convention, and to request such favorable 
action as may be wise and timely in behalf of 
the equal rights of women. 


The convention was well attended by an 
appreciative audience which often greeted 
the speakers with applause. The men and 
women who are canvassing for the suf- 
frage amendment made good reports of 
the work and of the outlook. It was a 
hopeful and significant fact that among 
those who took part in these meetings 
were clergymen, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, presidents of colleges, men from the 
Farmers’ Alliance, editors, both men and 
women, physicians and others represent- 
ing all classes of the people. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. | 


NEw YORK, SEPT. 2, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

One of the pleasantest episodes of my 
summer vacation was a visit to my friend, 
Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, at ber sum- 
mer cottage near Lake Pleasant. Situa- 
ted on a bluff overlooking a valley in the 
hills of Western Massachusetts, with | 
Mount Tobey in the distance, it was a de- 
light through the summer days to sit on | 
the wide veranda and watch the varying 
lights and shades on the landscape, while | 
the fresh wind, through the pine-trees of | 
the grove beyond, made perpetual music. 
The house was adorned with many of the 
works of Mrs. Rogers’ brush. We had 
long talks about suffrage friends and suf- 
frage work, and it was a season of much 
refreshment, bodily and mental. 

While there I spoke once in behalf of 
the cause to a crowded audience, among 
whom I was glad to meet the veteran | 
worker, Rev. Lorenza Haynes. ; 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell has done | 
good work in South Dakota. She has in- 
deed endured “the burden and heat of the | 
day,’’ working in the Black Hills, speaking 
constantly, with the thermometer at 110 | 
degrees in theshade. Everywhere she has | 
made hosts of friends and admirers, and | 

| 
| 


there is urgent call for her to stay through 
October for the last month of the cam- 
paign. Lack of funds alone stands in the | 
way. Now will not some one of our gen- 
erous New York friends make up the sum 
needed? Two hundred dollars will be suf- 
ficient, though more would, of course, be 
welcome. 

The details of home work I will reserve | 
for another letter, and will close with this 
quotation from an editorial in the Sun. 
The attitude of that paper has been critical 
since the Fair was lost to this city, but 
there is significance in such utterances, 
even when embodied in a growl: 

‘‘Before moving against the lady man- 
agers, the male Chicagoans must give sat- 
isfactory evidence that they have some ca- 
pacity for managing such a show in their 
own united noddles. At present the pub- 
lic, instead of favoring Congressman 
Frank’s bill, will be much more likely to 
favor a joint resolution calling upon the 
lady managers to come immediately to the 
front of the Fair business and turn its 
bungling and scatter-brained incompetents. 
out of the committee rooms.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The census reports 64,000,000 people in 
the United States. 

An English edition of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal of Philadelphia is to be brought 
out in London. 

The franchise department of the Cali- 
fornia W. C. T. U. is circulating two suf- 
frage petitions, one for municipal and one 
for full suffrage. 

Miss A. M. Newton, of Southboro, has 
just been appointed on the list of special 
agents to collect statistics of manufactures 
in Massachusetts. 

From the figures of the assessors in 
Brookline, Mass., the total valuation of the 
town is $46,385,300. It would be inter- 
esting to find how much of this property 
is owned by women. 

The Prohibition Convention of DeKalb 
County, Illinois, Aug. 19, unanimously 
nominated for the office of county super- 
intendent of schools Miss Sarah L. West, 
of Sycamore. | 

At a civil service examination of eleven 
ladies and gentlemen in Des Moines, Ia., 
for positions in the post-office, the aver- 
age of the ladies for the entire list ranked 
above the gentlemen. 

Miss Anna Gordon, who has been so 
successful with several song-books as to 
be called ‘**The White Ribbon Hymnolo- 
gist,” is now preparing a hymn-book for 
the W.C.T. U. It is to be out in time for 
the National Convention at Atlanta. 





Miss Lucy Wheelock, superintendent of 
the Kindergarten Department of Chauncy 
Hall School, in this city, and vice-president 
of the National Kindergarten Association, 
has been fortunate in securing positions 
for all but two of the very large number of 
teachers who graduated from the training 
class last June. 


The lowa Woman Suffrage Association 
held an executive committee meeting Aug. 
14. In response to an appeal from Miss 
Anthony for help for South Dakota, a 
resolution was carried asking societies, 
clubs, and friends to hold a lawn sociable, 
or some kind of an entertainment, to raise 
funds for the South Dakota campaign. 


The Misses Mary and Margaret W. 
Leitch, who went from Ryegate, Vt., as 
missionaries of the American Board to 
Ceylon, are now in this country on a brief | 
vacation. They have already raised about 
$15,000, mostly for scholarships for Jaffna | 
College. An English firm has recently 
published their book, entitled ‘'Seven 
Years in Ceylon.” 





| States is Mrs. Henry Ray, a colored wom- 
| an one hundred and twelve years old, who 


lives near Glen Gardner, New Jersey. Her 
husband was an army cook during the 
War of 1812, and she draws a life pension 
of $12 a month. She is in good health, 
but nearly blind.—Harper’s Weekly. 

A joint committee from the State Suf- 
frage Association and the Polk County 
Society will have charge of the Woman 


Suffrage cottage on the Iowa fair grounds | 
this year, where they will give a cordial | 


welcome to their friends. The cottage is 
to have a new flag this year—a flag with 
one star, emblematic of the one free State 
for women. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes passed his 
eighty-first birthday, August 29, at his 
summer home in Beverly Farms, Mass. 
Friends came, and also dainty gifts, and 
letters of remembrance, and a profusion 
of flowers; and the genial poet, though 
old and gray, found pleasure in them all. 
He does not feel his age, except that he is 
‘not so vigorous as he was thirty or forty 
years ago.” 

The Iowa Standard says: ‘‘A vigorous 
organizing campaign is to be inaugurated 


| in this State us soon as the hot weather is 


over. It will be conducted without ex- 
pense to the towns where the meetings are 
held or the societies organized. If there 
are suffrage women who would like to 
have such a meeting held in their towns, let 
them report to Mrs. Martha Callanan, cor- 
responding secretary, Des Moines, lowa.” 

A lady who is studying abroad writes 
that Tuesday, Aug. 5, was aday of triumph 
for the medical women of Scotland, the 
trustees deciding that all women who were 
studying should enter the hospitals, and 
stand an equal chance with men in clinical 
work. She also says: **I was never more 
rejoiced to think I am an American than 
since I see the condition of women over 
here.” 

Major Pickler, of South Dakota, now 
one of the U. 8S. Representatives from that 
State, has secured the passage of a bill 
pensioning Mary L. Bradley, of Franklin, 
8. D., an army nurse, who was captured 
by Wheeler’s Confederate Cavalry. Gen. 
Wheeler, now a Democratic congressman 
from Alabama, advocated the bill, testify- 
ing to the capture, loyalty, and heroism of 
the woman. 

Excellent photographs of Mrs. Laura 
Ormiston Chant can be obtained at thirty 
cents apiece from Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, 
1001 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. Mrs. 
Robinson is the president of the Baltimore 
W.C. T. U., and the money from the sale 
of the photographs is used for the rescue 
work among young girls, inaugurated 
through Mrs. Chant’s labors in that city. 
Mrs. Chant in one picture is standing, in 
the other seated. Both are good like- 
nesses. 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is indebted to 
Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood, of Canton, 
O., for a beautiful copy of her thrilling 
poem, ‘The Massachusetts Woman,” 
which was read by Mrs. Mary E. Knowles 
at the Woman's Relief Corps Camp-fire in 
this city, Aug. 15. The poem is printed 
on pages of white card-board, tied with a 
knot of gold-colored silk cord, a fit setting 
for this poetic salute to ‘the peerless Purl- 
tan mother.” 

In the bureau of printing and engraving 
at Washington, some girls were detailed to 
feed presses on which men were working. 
The plate printers protested against work- 
ing with the girls, in which protest their 
masterworkman, Moore, joined. The mat- 
ter was laid before Chief Merideth, who 
refused to rescind the order for the girls 
to work at the presses. Masterworkman 


| Moore forbade the men to work with 


them. On hearing of it, Secretary Windom 
ordered the immediate dismissal of Moore. 


Rev. H. P. Fitch, M. D., of Hastings, 
Neb., has written a book entitled ‘‘At the 
Temple Gate: or, the Right of Christian 
Women to the Ministry.” In the clearest 
manner he sets forth the propriety, on 
Scriptural and natural grounds, of women 
in the pulpit. His contribution to the lit- 
erature of the subject, which is growing 
rapidly, is a valuable one. Nathan T. 
Frame, of the Chicago Publishing Asso- 
ciation of Friends, has a brochure en- 
titled *‘Shall Women Preach?” This is 
also worthy of wide circulation, and both 
are inexpensive. 


The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
America, at its twentieth annual conven- 
tion, held recently at Pittsburg, was ad- 
dressed by Miss Sallie Moore, of Philadel- 
phia. Greetings from the W.C. T. U. of 
Pennsylvania, and from the Non-partisan 
Ww. C. T. U. of Allegheny County, were 
read and received with applause. It was 

Resolved, That, appreciating the good work 
done by our women’s societies in giving added 
strength, tenderness and enthusiasm to the cause 
of total abstinence, we earnestly desire the exten- 
sion of the work among the women of the land, 
and to bring this more effectively before our in- 
telligent and devoted Catholic women, we 
recommend that this convention address a special 
appeal for this purpose to the Catholic women of 
America. 





| A Bavarian-born cook, who began life 
| at fourteen in a New York kitchen, owns 

a tenement in West Forty-ninth Street 
| that she paid for out of her wages, $80 a 
month. In Buffalo, N. Y.,a girlemployed 
| a8 maid of all work, with wages averaging 

less than $14 a month, has already paid 
| for one house and lot out of her earnings, 
and has made a payment of $500 down on 
another, the remainder of the purchase 
money to be paid in monthly instalments. 


A bill has been proposed in the U. 8S. 
House of Representatives that the night 
employees in the government printing 
office have an addition of twenty per cent. 
to their pay. A similar proposition has 
been made several times before, but the 
distinguishing feature of this last bill is an 
amendment offered by Mr. Henderson, of 
| lowa, that the women who work side by 
| side with the men should also be allowed 
the same increase. This amendment was 
agreed to by both Northern and Southern 
Democrats and Republicans. 


Prof. G. E. Bailey, geologist of the 
United States Artesian Well Commission 
for South Dakota, is a hearty believer in 
equal rights for women, and regrets that 
the Dakota constitution does not contain 
the same provisions that Wyoming now en- 
joys. As the professor lived for five years 
in Cheyenne, Wyo., he speaks with au- 
thority when he says: ‘*The men of Wyo- 
ming fully appreciated the benefits of equal 
rights for women, or they would not have 
insisted on its incorporation in the State 
constitution. No man with a bad private 
record can be elected to city, county, or 
State office. The influence of the women’s 
vote has been of incalculable value to the 
school system, and a powerful restraint to 
the saloon influence. One needs only to 
live in Wyoming for a few months to be 
convinced of the great and permanent 
benefit of women’s voting.” — Dakota 
Ruralist. 


At the twenty-third annual grove meet- 
ing of the Universal Peace Union, at 
Mystic, Conn., last week, Rev. Amanda 
Deyo made a report of a visit to H. Walter 
Webb, third vice-president of the New 
York Central Railroad, in company with 
Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, of New York, 
with reference to the strike pending 
against the management of the Vander- 
bilt roads. They presented to him the 
Universal Peace Union’s bill of rights, in 
the hope that it would be adopted in set- 
tling the difficulty. Hamilton Willcox, of 
New York, submitted a bill of rights in 
the form of a resolution to be adopted by 
the convention, and sent to the New York 
State Board of Arbitration, in session at 
Albany, which was adopted. Belva Lock. 
wood, just returned from Europe, spoke in 
support of the resolution. The following 
committee was appointed to visit the Board 
of Arbitration at Albany: Hamilton Will- 
cox, La Vergne F. Gardner, Aaron M. Pow- 
ell, Louise M. Thomas, and Sarah E. Ful- 
ler. 

The article, ‘‘Woman in Literature,” by 
Helen Gray Cone, in the September Cen- 
tury, is one of a series of original articles 
written for a volume, ‘‘Woman’s Work in 
America,” edited by Annie Nathan Meyer, 
and to be published by Henry Holt & Co., 
of New York, early in the fall. The con- 
tents will include an introduction by Julia 
Ward Howe; articles on ‘‘Woman in Edu- 
cation,” (@) ‘In the East,” by Mary F. 
Eastman; (>) “In the West,” by May 
Wright Sewall; (c) ‘‘In the South,” by 
Christine Ladd Franklin; on ‘‘Woman in 
Literature,” by Helen Gray Cone; on 
‘Woman in Journalism,” by Susan E. 
Dickinson; on ‘‘Woman in Medicine,” by 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi; on ‘‘Woman 
in the Ministry,” by Rev. Ada C. Bowles; 
on **Woman in Law,” by Ada M. Bitten- 
bender; on ‘‘Woman in the State,” by 
Mary A. Livermore; on ‘*‘Woman in In- 
dustry,” by Alice Hyneman Rhine; on 
‘*Woman in Philanthropy,” (a) ‘Care of 
Poor,” by Josephine Shaw Lowell; (0b) 
‘Care of Sick,” by Ednah D. Cheney; (c) 
“Care of Criminals,” by Susan Barney; 
(d) **Care of Indians,” by A. B. Quinton; 
(e) ‘*Anti-Slavery Movement,” by Lilian 
Chace Wyman; (f) ‘‘Work of W.C. T. U.,’ 
by Frances Willard; (g) “Work of the 
Red Cross,” by Clara Barton. 





NEW YORK SUFFRAGE WORK. 

The State Committee of the New York Woman 
Suffrage Party are very desirous to complete 
their lists of friends of the cause, as success 
largely depends on thorough organization and 
co-operation. Every one who sees this notice is 
earnestly requested to send the address of every 
suffragist, known to him or her, in any part of 
the State, to George Pellew, Secretary State 
Committee, Katonah, N. Y. In sending these 
names, please state whether the persons are 
‘‘straight-out” suffragists; and if not, then say to 
what other party they belong — Republican, 
Democratic, Prohibition, or Labor. Also, please 
send the address of every former New Yorker 
now residing or sojourmng elsewhere, who is 
opposed to woman's disfrauchisement. This, 





| York City. 


also, is very important. Money in aid of the 
work should be sent to Albert O. Willcox, 
Treasurer State Committee, 146 Broadway, New 
M. Lovise Tuomas, Chairman. 
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Horse with Wings!” 


Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satistied to depend on his horse's feet, without wishing him wings. 





(pske —_—- 


CAN YOU DEPEND ON YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? or have you read 


the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


against the use of Cut Nails? 
er mmm 
Chicago, Il. 


== 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Providence, R. J. 
c 


ae 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSE'S FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at any 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in lockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. o 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


It is Hot-Forged and 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 
Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 








RVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense 
stock every one is sure to be suited. Please 
select in time your “autumnal music books.” 

Temperance People will like 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE (35 cts. $3.60 doz.) 
Emerson & Moore. 


TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS (35 cta. 
$3.60 doz.) A. Hull 


Male Voice Clubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS ($1. $9 dz.) 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR (50 cts. 
$5 doz.) 
The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS (50 cts. $4.50 doz.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 
a SONGS, 82 songs (50 cts.) Near 200,000 
sold. 
School Teachers cannot help liking the three books of 


SONG MANUAL £592.200,94.80 ds. 


Piano Teachers will like, very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction Book, 


MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EXER- 
CISES ($2.50). 


Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG (40 cts. $4.20 dz.) Emerson. 
Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for Retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


(Vi AGEE RANGES, 


HEATERS, 


Emerson, 











The Mystic Range. 





Made in a hundred different sizes | 
and styles, suited to the require- 
ments of all families; fitted for burn- 
ing wood, hard or soft coal, and coke. 

tar Remember, our sales are double 
those of any manufacturer in New 
England, Only decided merit could 
accomplish this result. 


SOLD BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 


32 to 38 Union St., BOSTON. 
86 Lake Street, - CHICACO. 


Descriptive Circulars sent free. 


OPENING OF THE 


New Store, 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


Formerly of West Street, has opened her 


New Glove Store 


—_ = 








44 Temple Place. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


COWLES *“iibirinonh 82 Bonen 2 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 
ERNEST L. MAgor, 

ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 

Mercy A. BAILEY, Devia C, RICH. 

This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES 








Massachusetts—Plymouth. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Twenty-fourth year Oct. ist, 
1890. Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. HENRY BARNET 
LEARNED, & Harvard man, and son of Rev. J. C. 
Learned, of St. Louis, and an plished teacher, 
is Head Master. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


Thirty-seventh year begins Wednesday, Sept. 17. 
A family and day school for lads and misses; pre- 
ares for College, Scientific school, business and 
ife. For catalogue and particulars address NATH’L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home first 
week in August and after September 10th. 


HOWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


An endowed school for girls; location pleasant and 
healthful; buildings large and weltepesereds stu- 
deuts’ rooms separate; gymnasium well equipped; 
library large and well selected; course of study, col- 
lege preparatory, academic and elective; excellent 
advantages in music, art and ecience. For particulars 
address H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal, West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


Boylston St., cor. of Berkeley. 

















Both sexes prepared for College, Scientific 
School or Business. Certificates received at all 
colleges admitting by certificate. 


Send for Triennial Catalogue. 
school from 9 to 1. 


Principals at 


TayLor, DeMenritre & HaGar. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, 
Unusual care of health is taken. ° 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss LucY WHEELOCK. 

Catalogues on application. 


No. 259 Boylston Street. 


Sarah A. Colby, M.D, Esther W. Taylor,M.D, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
TEARS. 


BY MRS. J. V. H. KOONS. 





When shadows darken summer skies, 
And apprehension clouds the soul 
Until the scared heart aches, they rise, 
The tears that ease us as they roll. 
When some great grief lays heavily 
Its cruel hand upon our lives, 
Transfixed are we, in agony, 
Till warm floods break the icy gyves. 
When memories of happier times 
Light up the walls of present gloom, 
Like flames that leap in fitful rhymes 
Athwart the blackness of the room, 
We yield, as earth to April showers, 
And while our tears in silence flow, 
Revived and sweet life’s shaken flowers 
Lift up their heads, and bud and blow. 
Tears—kind physicians of the heart! 
Ye only, in the battle strife, 
Have power to heal with mystic art 
The bleeding wounds and hurts of life. 
Muncie, Ind. 





o.—___- 
MY NASTURTIUMS. 


BY H. H. 





Quaint blossoms with the old fantastic name, 

By Jester christened at some ancient feast! 

How royally to-day among the least 

Considered herbs, it flings its spice and flame; 

How careless, wears a velvet of the same 

Unfathomed red, which ceased when Titian 
ceased 


To paint it in the robes of doge and priest. 

Oh, long-lost loyal red, which never came 

Again to painters’ palette—on my sight 

It flashes at this moment, trained and poured 
Through my nasturtiums in the morning light, 
Like great-souled kings to kingdoms full restored, 
They stand alone and draw them to their height, 
And shower me from their stintless golden hoard. 


——_ —---4 oe 


RECOMPENSE. 


BY GUSSIE M. WATERMAN. 








Yes, it is true; for every strong endeavor, 
For all our labor as we journey hence, 
Our spirits selfish, yearning, cry out ever 

For present recompense. 


Content are we, well pleased with service lowly, 
If, to our hands, the fruit is not denied ; 
But should the guerdon fail, or gather slowly, 
How sore unsatisfied! 


So seek we fair reward in social living, 
Kind for kind , pleasing smile for smile; 
Soft words must answer ours, or this, our giving, 
Seems idle waste the while. 


Oh, that we sought the rich, sweet compensation, 
Full price for life’s hard labors, every one, 
Belittling all earth’s petty commendation 
In view of God’s “Well done!” 


Then, climbing to that fount of blest approval, 
Tasting the unsought streams we chance upon, 
With thankfulcheer we mourn not their removal, 


Such large hope leads us on! 
— Housekeeper. 








++ 
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THERMOPYLZ. 
BY BENNELL RODD. 


This is the place—the mountain bay 
Is wild and stern and grand, 

As when the lion held the way 
That barred his mother land. 

Long years and change and earthquake shock 
Have wrought upon the scene, 

Where once the sea waves lapped the rock 
Are meadow lands grown green; 

But Octa still looms vast and gray 
To hide the setting sun, 

And still the mountains bar the way, 
And every way but one: 

The sulphur springs still fume and flow 
Along the rough hillside, 

And far-off Othrys veiled in snow 
Sees where the Spartan died. 


There is a spirit haunts the place 
Where mighty deeds were dared, 
Though time and change have left no trace, 
And not a grave be spared: 
And climbing up the grassy hill 
Where Sparta’s lion stood, 
The heart still answers to the thrill 
That marks the hero mood. 
And as I read the page again, 
That quickens from the dust 
The tale of those three hundred men 
Who died to keep their trust, 
I knew the fire was not yet lost 
hat nerved my younger age— 
The shadow of an eagle crossed, 
And fell along my page! 
. —Murray's Magazine. 
———— oe 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
BEING TAKEN OARE OF. 
BY LILLIAN J. GREENE. 


“It does not seem as if I could bear it 
another day!” exclaimed Jennie Rogers, 
bitterly. ‘If it were not for mother,” and 
her face grew gentler, ‘‘I would run away. 
But I cannot leave her to suffer alone. I 
only hope that I may outlive her. Poor 


Dora! If she were only living, together 
we might do something. If I had only 
known”’—— 


Jennie was talking to herself, and these 
unconnected sentences expressed many 
things. 

Her home was not the happiest. Mr. 
Rogers, a weak, selfish man, had come to 
Ohio when the country was new, and thus 
secured his farm, which now, nearly forty 
years later, was a good one. Like most 
incompetent men, he had little respect for 
women, believing that, except to be taken 





eare of, they were of little account. It is 
needless to say that, while holding this | 
opinion, he treated them more as slaves. | 
His wife was a gentle, unselfish woman, | 
proverbial for her sweet, uncomplaizing 
spirit. Though she possessed business 
ability far superior to that of her husband, 
t did little good, as Mr. Rogers considered 


} 


himself the sole head of the family. Mar-. 


ried at eighteen to a man ten years her 
senior, her life had been a hard one. 

Mr. Rogers, like many other selfish men, 
imagined himself to be very generous. As 
a proof of his generosity, he was always 
willing to allow his indolent relatives to 
come to his house in sickness for his wife 
to nurse. At one time, with eight in the 
family, and no help, Mrs. Rogers cared for 
three sick people, sitting up with them 
night after night while her husband slept. 
For many years, Mr. Rogers’ mother, 
a peevish, fault-finding invalid, had lived 
with them. Though most of her ail- 
ments were imaginary, she demanded con- 
stant care, which Mrs. Rogers gave until 
her own health was far the more delicate. 

Though his health was now failing, Mr. 
Rogers was a good farmer, and conse- 
quently there was always enough to eat. 
Beyond this, he had no ambition. He 
often remarked that if a person had enough 
to eat, drink and wear, he had all that was 
needed. As long as a patched coat was as 
warm as a new one, he was content to 
wear it, without a thought that his over- 
worked wife had been obliged to sit up 
half the night to mend it. It was always 
easy for him to give fifty cents to a tramp 
who could tella piteousstory. If his wife 
asked for fifty cents to buy a pair of over- 
shoes, she was told that it was necessary 
to economize, and that she must make her 
old ones do a while longer. It was no 
matter if they did leak, and she caught a 
severe cold. Inshort, Mr. Rogers was one 
of those generous (?) men who deprive 
their own families of the things which be- 
long to them, in order to spend it upon 
those who are too lazy to care for them- 
selves. 

For ten years the home was childless. 
Then Dora was born, and four years later 
Jennie. 

Dora, a girl of unusual brilliancy, had 
died nearly two years before the opening 
of our story. Her father considered her 
“only a girl,” and though her teachers as- 
sured him that he had an unusually gifted 
daughter, he took no pains to have her 
educated. When, at thirteen, notwith- 
standing an irregular attendance, she had 
outgrown the district school, her school 
life was ended. And Dora, thoughtful 
beyond her years, seeing how badly her 
mother needed help, became her assistant, 
assuming more afid more of the burden 
until, at fifteen, she had the whole care of 
the house, the care of the unreasonable 
grandmother taxing Mrs. Rogers’ failing 
strength to the utmost. When, one year 
before Dora’s death, Mrs. Rogers’ health 
failed completely, Dora, who had a hor- 
ror of nursing, was obliged to assume 
that care also. Hard work and the lack of 
all that makes girlhood happy told upon 
the frame never strong, and at twenty she 
died of a fever; or can we not say more 
properly, of a broken heart? 

Up to the time of Dora’s death, Jennie 
had been a careless girl, realizing little of 
her sister’s care, and thinking that Dora, 
who, from love for her mother, never com- 
plained, had no other ambition than to 
stay at home and do housework. Though 
not as brilliant as her sister, Jennie was a 
fine scholar. She had an ambition to be 
well educated. Knowing that she could 
expect no help from her father, she was 
determined to educate herself. She would 
commence teaching at seventeen, and by 
alternate teaching and studying, at length 
reach the result at which she aimed. This 
was not only to graduate from the best 
American college, but also to spend sev- 
eral years in foreign study. 

In justice to her, let us say that Jennie 
was fully determined that she would never 
touch a cent of her father’s property, be- 
lieving truly that if Dora remained at 
home, she would earn it all. 

By walking, Jennie had been able to at- 
tend two terms at the village school, three 
miles distant. Upon Dora’s death, it was 
imperative that she should give up all 
those plans which were so dear, and take 
up the work which was in every way very 
distasteful to her. Dora’s horror of nurs- 
ing was shared by her. She felt that it 
was impossible to live and endure it. 
Added to her other trouble was the thought 
that after all Dora had longed for the same 
things that she did, and had she been more 
thoughtful, Dora might have lived. Then, 
too, she realized that her mother was dy- 
ing by inches. But she took up the bur- 
den bravely, striving to be cheerful for her 
mother’s sake, and add no drop of sorrow 
to the already overburdened heart. 

The day when we find Jennie talking to 
herself, she had said to her mother, “I 
think that I can take my magazine again 
this year. You know that I earned a dol- 
lar and thirty-five cents picking berries for 
Mrs. Smith, and the magazine costs onlya 
dollar and a half.” Then, as her father 
entered the room, she said: ‘*Father, can 
you let me have fifteen cents? I wish to 
take a magazine this year. It will cost 
you only fifteen cents, as I want only that 
much of having enough to pay for it my- 
self.” 


‘That is just the way with you women; 
you think that what money you get hold 
of don’t cost anything, and you can squan- 
der it in any way.” 

“f do not think that it is ‘squandering’ 
money to take a good magazine,” faltered 
Mrs. Rogers. ‘There are few girls who 
would go without things as Jennie does.” 

**] should like it as well as anybody if 
she could have everything that she wanted, 
but I am in debt, and we must economize,” 
said Mr. Rogers, as he took out his tobac- 
co-box. A tear coursed its way down 
Mrs. Rogers’ pale cheek, but she said 
nothing, as with a hollow cough she turned 
away. 

A few hours later, Mr. Rogers remarked 
that Frank (a lazy, good-for-nothing 
nephew of his) had just been there, and 
bought two bushels of wheat. 

‘*He will never pay for it,” said Mrs. 
Rogers. 

‘**Well, he needs it,” was the reply. “I 
never was all for self, like some folks,” 
with a glance at his long-suffering wife 
that made the blood tingle in Jennie’s 
veins. She said nothing, but, going to her 
room, entered the wheat at its market 
value on the account which she was keep- 
ing of the things that Frank bought (?) 
and the money he borrowed of her father. 

Mrs. Rogers had striven faithfully to im- 
plant a respect for their father in her 
daughters’ hearts, and would never allow 
them to hint that he was not the kindest 
of fathers. 
generosity, she had ever admitted to her- 
self that her husband was not the kindest 
of men. Having never been allowed to 
criticise her father’s acts in her mother’s 
presence, Jennie had formed a habit of ex- 
pressing her opinions to herself. As she 
glanced over the account which she had 
kept for less than a year, she saw that the 
debit side already showed an excess of one 
hundred dollars. She gazed around the 
room. The wood-work was guiltless of 
paint, and the plastering loose. There 
could be no money spared to repair the 
house, nor to buy flannels for her mother’s 
thin frame. 

‘*What shall I do?” continued Jennie, 
“If we were going without things in order 
to pay debts, I could bear it. We might 
have things like other folks, and not be in 
debteither. What if I should break down? 
No! I will not think of it! I would rather 
go to the poor-house if I did than to stay 
here. It may be that I shall be obliged to 
go there anyway. Father will probably 
make a will and leave everything to Frank. 
He seems to think girls are such ethe- 
real creatures that they can live on air. 
There is one thing,” she added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘‘I can manage so that I can 
collect wages since I was eighteen.” 

She did not have time to complete her 
plans then, as Grandma Rogers com- 
menced groaning, and thought herself dy- 
ing. Jennie was told to go and ask Mrs. 
Smith to come in, while Mrs. Rogers ex- 
pended all of her feeble strength trying to 
relieve the attack, which was little more 
than imaginary. 

A few days later, Jennie broached the 
subject to her father, asking to be allowed 
wages from the time that she was eighteen. 
Mr. Rogers looked at her in amazement. 

“Allow you wages?” he exclaimed. 
‘*What good will that do? You will have 
everything sometime. You don’t seem to 
realize that I am in debt, and we must 
economize.” 

‘*T did not ask to be paid now,” inter- 
rupted Jennie, ‘‘but to have an agreement 
so that I could collect wages in case any- 
thing should happen. Of course, if I could 
leave home, I should teach, and earn 
something that way.” 

“Oh! you would never be able to teach 
school, you are not strong enough. You 
do not half appreciate having a home and 
some one to take care of you. It will not 
be long that you will have me to take care 
of you. If it were not for you and your 
mother, I should not care how soon I went, 
but I don’t know what you'd do without 
me. Women don't know how to do busi- 
ness, and——”’ ; 

Jennie did not stop to hear more, but as 
she left the room she thought how, since 
Dora’s death, she had done the spring 
cleaning alone, whitewashing the walls 
and putting down carpets, not to men- 
tion the milking, churning, and scrubbing. 
Then, too, she remembered that the whole 
amount expended for her during the year, 
including her magazine, for which her fa- 
ther had at length given the extra fifteen 
cents, was just seven dollars and nineteen 
cents. 

Jennie had no thought of giving up her 
plans. She knew that her father was 
easily influenced by a man, therefore she 
determined to enlist her neighbor, Mr. 
Smith, on her side. While considering it 
a revolutionary measure, Mr. Smith could 
| not but see that Jennie had reason on her 





| side; and by his help received her agree- | 
Mr. Rogers spoke of it afterwards | 


ment. 
as a proof of his great thoughtfulness that 


he had conceived of conferring such a fa- | 


1 vor upon her. 


Indeed, it is doubtful if, in her | 


A year later, Grandma Rogers died. It 
seemed to Jennie that now there might be 
a chance of her mother’s recovering her 
health could she have proper medical 
treatment. However, Mr. Rogers’ health 
still continued to fail. He spared no pains 
to procure help for himself, and, of course, 
could spare no money to obtain treatment 
for his wife, whose ailments were, in his 
opinion, mostly that she was ‘‘fidgety.” 

Then, too, another danger was threaten- 
ing. A few months before, Mr. Rogers, 
notwithstanding his wife’s entreaties, had 
signed as security for his brother. His 
brother at that time seemed to be doing a 
thriving business. There was now a strong 
probability that he would fail. If so, the 
farm would have to be sold. 

One day, as Aunt Lucy was there to 
stay with her mother, Jennie called on her 
friend, Alice Graves. Alice and Jennie 
were schoolmates during Jennie’s two 
terms at the village school. ‘hough Alice 
had been able to graduate, she, like Jen- 
nie, had given up her desired work, as her 
mother was an invalid, and her parents 
considered it her duty to remain at home. 
While Mr. Graves, like Mr. Rogers, was a 
farmer, he, unlike him, possessed busi- 
ness ability. He also considered his wife 
his equal. In fact, it might almost be 
said that she was the head of the family. 
The house was provided with conve- 
niences, and though Alice kept house, all 
the heavier work was hired done. Mrs. 
Graves was a lovable woman, though not 
possessing Mrs. Rogers’ gentleness and 
unselfishness, of which it is difficult to 
say whether it was a vice or a virtue. 
Being happily married, Mrs. Graves had 
the fault so common among cherished 
wives, of forgetting that all married wom- 
en were not as happily situated as herself, 
and that women could be so constituted 
that the things that made her life happy 
could not satisfy them. While consider- 
ing it no disgrace fora girl to earn her 
own living, she could not imagine how it 
could be a hardship fora girl to give up 
anything, except a husband, in order to 
remain at home. Though living three 
miles away and knowing little of her 
home life, she realized that Jennie had a 
hard life, inasmuch as she was obliged to 
work beyond her strength, and could not 
dress like other girls. She knew, too, 
that it had been hard for Jennie to give 
up her studies. How hard she could not 
guess. To-day, with the kindest of inten- 
tions, she tried to encourage Jennie by 
telling her how much better off she was 
than many other girls; how thankful she 
ought to be that she was sheltered in a 
home; and that she had sufficient educa- 
tion, as she would never be obliged to 
teach. Howcruel we are sometimes when 
we wish to be kind! There are some 
things that, if we bear them at all, we 
must bear in silence. It is a blessing to 
be able to look upon the bright side, yet 
none of us wish to be told how thankful 
we ought to be for the discipline which 
seems to be rending our hearts in twain. 

A few months later, Mr. Rogers’ broth- 
er failed. The farm was sold, and only a 
few hundred dollars remained after the 
debts were paid. 

Was there ever a girl with a more 
gloomy outlook before her? Jennie was 
not strong, and had been trained to no 
profitable empJoyment. Her parents were 
too feeble to care for themselves. What 
was to be done? Friends to make sugges- 
tions were not wanting. One proposed 
that Jennie, who was a bungler witha 
needle, take in sewing; another, that she 
take in washing; a third, that she teach. 
To the last, Jennie replied, ‘‘I could teach 
nowhere except in a district school, and 
the salary paid would do little more than 
support me, and mother cannot be left 
alone.” 





She insisted upon her father’s keeping his 


eighteen. This amounted to something 
over one hundred dollars. Mr. Rogers 
demurred, telling her that there was but 
little left, and as he had her and her moth- 
er to support, she had no right to take the 
money and “squander” it. ‘*Women 
knew nothing of business, anyway.” But 
Jennie was firm, and the money was paid. 

Having always been specially fond of 
mathematics, she now declared her inten- 
tion of taking a four months’ course at a 
business college some miles distant. In 
the meantime, through the influence of 
friends, Mr. Rogers had purchased a house 
and lot with two hundred of his remaining 
five hundred dollars. 


new home, Jennie started for school, 
Aunt Lucy, a childless widow, promising 
to stay with Mrs. Rogers. 

Lady bookkeepers were not as common 
then as now, and her course caused many 
remarks. We will listen to the conversa- 
tion in Mrs. Graves's sitting-room, where 
several ladies have met. 

“To think that she would insist upon 
her father’s paying her that money! The 








| her mother, too. 
However, Jennie had her own plans. 


agreement to pay her wages since she was | 


After seeing her pareuts settled in their | 


| idea ofa girl's asking pay for living at | 


ee —— 


home! I should like to know what put 
the idea into her head in the first place!” 
exclaims.one. 

“I thought it very strange when I heard 
that she intended to charge for her work,” 
said Mrs. Graves, ‘‘but as things have 
proved, I do not know but it was all right. 
Jennie probably knew, as the rest of us 
did, that her father had no business abili- 
ty. Ifhe had been a competent man and 
she could have had everything as Alice 
does, it would have been very unnatural 
and undaughterly for her to have insisted 
upon such an agreement.” 

‘*The idea of her studying bookkeeping !” 
continues the first speaker. ‘She will 
never amount toanything. Ido not imag- 
ine that she is so much smarter than her 
father. She was never very good at 
housework; she cannot sew as well as my 
twelve-year-old Ella, and she never knew 
what to do when any one was sick.” 

“She was a fine scholar,"’ ventured 
Alice. 

“Being a fine scholar doesn’t make a 
living,” was the reply. 

The speaker evidently thought, as many 
others do, that if a woman cannot excel 
in housework or sewing, she certainly can- 
not be good for anything. 

‘““Mr. Rogers can raise almost enough 
for them to live on in his garden,” said 
Mrs. Graves, who was given to looking on 
the bright side. ‘They have a few hun- 
dred left, and that will last them a long 
time here in the country. Probably neith- 
er he nor Mrs. Rogers will live many 
years.” 

Jennie completed her course, and was 
highly complimented on her’ work. 
Through the assistance of the principal, 
she secured a position in a neighboring 
city at forty dollars a month. By board- 
ing herself, and owing to the fact that her 
home-life had taught her economy, she 
was able to hire a girl at two dollars a 
week to do the work at home, and provide 
some comforts for her mother besides. 
She enjoyed her work, and excelled in it, 
and it was not long before she secured a 
fine position. 

After Jennie had been in the city nearly 
three years, she was startled one day by a 
telegram being handed to her. Her first 
thought was of her mother, and she could 
not read the message. Mr. Barnes, who 
happened to be near, opened it for her and 
read, ‘* Your father is dying. Come home.” 

The thought that it was not her mother 
was too much, and she exclaimed in relief, 
“Ts that all?” 

Mr. Barnes looked at her in surprise, 
and recollecting herself, she added, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘He has been ill so many times, 
and thought to be dying, that he may re- 
cover now.” 

As she sat in the car a few hours later, 
with a lighter heart than a daughter ought 
to carry to her father’s death-bed, she 
thought how she had told Mr. Barnes that 
her father might recover. If the thought 
was not comforting, can we blame her? 
or when, a few days later, she stood by 
her father’s grave, can we wonder that 
her grief was not overpowering, when we 
remember that she felt that now her moth- 
er could have a tenderer care than she had 
ever known before? 

After selling the house and paying the 
debts, there was nothing remaining for 
Mrs. Rogers. Mrs. Rogers’ health had so 
much improved that for two years she 
had been able to do the lighter part of her 
housework. Jennie now took her to the 
city, intending to give her every opportu- 
nity for recovering her health. 

Let us again glance into Mrs. Graves’ 
sitting-room, as she and another lady are 
discussing Jennie’s affairs. 

“Tt is too much,” Mrs. Graves was say- 
ing, ‘‘for Jennie to support herself and 
If I was in Mrs. Rogers’ 
place, I believe that I would rather go to 
the poor-house at once than to have her do 
it. Of course, if Jennie had a father, as 
Alice has, to provide everything, it would 
be her place to stay at home and take care 
of her mother.” 

“Jennie ought to get married, and then 
her mother could live with her,” said the 
other lady. 

“Even then I do not think that Jennie 
ought to take care of her,” was the reply. 
“If Alice was married, I should think that 
she had enough to do to take care of her 
own family, without taking care of me.” 

Mrs. Graves was one of a large class of 
people who seem to translate the fifth 
commandment: ‘“‘Honor thy father and 
thy mother if they be rich and thou art 
unmarried, and sacrifice everything (ex- 
cept a husband) for them; but if they be 
poor, or thou art married, then thy duty 
ceaseth.”’ 

Upon consulting a physician, Mrs. Rog- 
ers was told that the only chance of her 
recovery was in seeking a milder climate. 
What was to be done? She could not go 
alone, and how could Jennie give up her 
position and risk obtaining another in a 
strange place? 

A former salesman had gone to the 
Pacific Coast a few months before, and 
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opened a store. To him Jennie deter- | 
mined to apply. She learned that he | 
could secure a position in his store by | 
combining the work ofa clerk with that 
of bookkeeper, but that she could expect | 
only a small salary. The case was imper- 
ative, and she accepted the offer. 

Upon arriving in the West, Jennie 
found herself in a little village of twelve 
hundred inhabitants. She had been able 
to save five hundred dollars, and this 
amount she invested in city lots. 

Ten years later we again see Jennie. 
The little village has grown toa city of 
forty thousand inhabitants. With the in- 
crease of population, business has in- 
creased, and Jennie now receives a larger 
salary than she did in the East. Property, 
too, has increased in value, and as Jennie’s 
savings have been invested in real estate, 
she is now mistress of an independent 
fortune. Best of all, Mrs. Rogers has re- 
covered her health. Aunt Lucy has just 
arrived from Ohio. 

‘What has become of Alice Graves?” 
asks Jennie. ‘‘I have heard nothing from 
her since her mother died four years ago. 
Does she still keep house for her father, 
or is she married?” 

“Oh, no!” is the reply. ‘Her father 
died more than a year ago. He married 
Ellen Carter in less than a year after Mrs. 
Graves died.” 

‘*Married Ellen Carter!” exclaimed Jen- 
nie. ‘Surely you cannot mean the Ellen 
Carter that I knew. She was two years 
younger than Alice, and not a very nice 
girl, either.” 

‘Yes, that is the one. No one could 
understand it. Some people thought his 
mind was not just right after his wife’s 
death. Alice was almost heart-broken, 
and of course could not remain at home. 
If she was ever engaged to Mr. Harding, 
the engagement was broken off, as he mar- 
ried a Chicago lady some time ago. There 
was little that Alice could do. She was 
not strong enough for heavy work, and 
after a woman is thirty years old, it is not 
easy for her to take up a new work. She 
went out sewing at fifty cents a day. 
When her father died, his new wife had 
twin boys a few months old. She had in- 
fluenced him to make a will in favor of 
her and her children, and Alice was cut 
off without anything.” 

“The same old story,” said Jennie, sad- 
ly. ‘That is the way girls are ‘taken care 
of.’ It reminds me of cutting off a girl’s 
hands and then taking credit for feeding 
her. Will the day ever come when people 
will realize that girls as well as boys have 
a future before them? Alice had a talent 
which, if she had not been obliged to sac- 
rifice it in order to remain with her par- 
ents, would have made her independent 
now. How Mrs. Graves used to pity me 
because I was obliged to engage in a pay- 
ing business that I liked, instead of doing 
the work that I detested! What a bless- 
ing losing the farm has been tome! Had 
I remained there, I should have broken 
down completely. Even then I was be- 
ginning to feel the effects of doing heavy 
work. After all,” she added, thought- 
fully, ‘‘the hinge on which my good for- 
tune hung was that I insisted upon wages 
when I lived at home. But for that, I 
should not have’ been able to fit myself 
for a bookkeeper, and what would have 
become of us?” 

Garrettsville, Ohio. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW ESTELLE RAN AWAY. 





“I’m going to run away!” 

“All right. You get your hat, and I'll 
put up a lunch for you.” 

Estelle Seelye was just ten years old, 
and was, as she said, disgusted with wash- 
ing dishes, feeding chickens, and cleaning 
potatoes, and the day before she had de- 
cided to run away, leave her home, and go 
—she hadn’t thought where. She thought 
she would tell her mother to surprise her, 
and was greatly astonished herself when 





her mother promptly gave her permission, 
and even went so far as to put half a pie in 
her basket. ‘*For,” she said, ‘‘I expect you 
will be gone some time, and I’ll put up 
enough for two days.” 

“I’m going to stay always and always,” 
was the reply, given in a trembling voice. 

She tied on her hat, and Mrs. Seelye 
kissed her, and asked her if she “‘wouldn’t 
come and see her some time.” 

Estelle almost broke down, but pride 
came to her aid, and she answered, ‘I may 
come back to see you, but I'll never come 
to stay;”’ and picking up her basket, she | 
trudged off down the road, not once look- 
ing back. 

About a mile from the low-roofed farm- | 
house stood an old, old forest, like the 
‘*primeval forest” in ‘‘Evangeline,”’ where 
the wind is always sighing and shadows 
are always sombre even in the brightest 
day. 

Having wandered thus far, Estelle 
thought she would go in under the trees 
and rest awhile. The moss was thick and 
soft on the trunk of a fallen tree, and as she 





sat down and thought of the home she had 
left, and her mother's sorrowful look as 
she kissed her good-by, and the blind 
chicken that had to have particular care 
and that always ate from her hand, and 


| the little pigs, and the—oh, dear, she 
| hadn't said good-by to papa! Anda curious | 


feeling of loneliness and almost homesick- 
ness came over her. As she took a bit 
from her basket to eat, she could hardly 
keep the tears back; and all the while the 
soft, sweet summer wind sighed and whis- 
pered through the tall tree-tops, the feath- 
ery ferns waved and nodded at her, and 
every one of them seemed to point toward 
home. The birds seemed to be in greater 
number than ever before, though she had 


visited that place many times and gathered | 
the flowers that grew in such abundance | 
She sat thinking of all these | 


around her. 
things, but always her thoughts would 
turn toward home. She gathered a large 
bouquet, and played in the brook that bab- 
bled noisily over the pebbly bottom, mak- 
ing sweet music that floated away on the 
fragrant air and lost itself in the passing 
breeze. Tired of play, she returned at 
last to the old log, and sitting down ona 
stone close beside it, leaned her head 
against the mossy pillow, and soon, very 
soon, dropped asleep, and in her dreams 
went wandering on and on, this time in 
search of home instead of away from it; 
but though she walked and walked, this 
way and that, no home could be found, 
and with a flood of tears she awoke, to 
find that ‘‘the shades of night were fall- 
ing,” and the curtain of darkness had al- 
ready enveloped the woods. 

At home, all was confusion, and anxie- 
ty was written on Mrs. Seelye’s face. 
She had not expected her little girl would 
stay away longer than the dinner hour; 
but that had passed, and the tea hour also, 
and no signs of the straw hat coming over 
the hill. At last, weary of watching, she 
went to the barn to tell father that she 
feared Estelle was lost. She was gone 
some time, and when she returned to her 
post at the window, she found Estelle 
quietly seated in the big rocking-chair, 
holding her hat in her hands, and gazing 
out into the gathering gloom. 

Mrs. Seelye stopped in astonishment on 
seeing her, and was still more surprised 
when she said, without turning around: 

“I’ve been down in the big wood all 
day, mother, and—and I’m so tired, I—I— 
guess I'll go to bed.” 

“But I thought you had run away and 
weren’t coming back?” 

**T didn’t think it was so far, mother.” 

Nothing was ever said about her run- 
away trip, but her mother noticed that the 
dishes were done without a murmur, and 
the chickens were fed with more regulari- 
ty, and she hunted eggs without being re- 
minded every time. Not till long after 
that day did Estelle tell her mother of her 
startling dream when asleep in the old 
woods. 

There is an old legend that speaks of 
the whispering in the trees as angels going 
to and fro, and when the trees are still, 
the angels are listening. Do you think 
some angel whispered to her that some 
time she might be without a home, and in 
her dream showed her how desolate a 
homeless wanderer is?—Zion’s Herald. 





THE GREAT BENEFIT 


Which people in run-down state of health 
derive from Hood’s Sarsaparilla, conclu- 
sively proves that this medicine ‘‘makes 
the weak strong.’ It does not act like a 
stimulant, imparting fictitious strength, 
but Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up in a per- 
fectly natural way all the weakened parts, 
purifies the blood, and assists to healthy 
action those important organs, the kidneys 
and liver. 





CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of os ge from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which any cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 
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Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
THINK OF IT. 
In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
Dr. 1.8. Jonnson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com- 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years I have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) I sogens itone of the best and 
safest remedies that can found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve or cure. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
= Mother anaisnetiniment in the 
nodyne Linime 
very se) er fouee for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains. poere mey = Bed . yt aid 
laint magic. ’ . . ; 
fies. Eyres paid, I. S, Johnson & do. Boston,Mass 
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ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. LAr 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Bin«.in 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 





W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.\. ' 
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A. M. DAM, M. D. 


405 Columbus Avenue, 


OFFICE HOURS: 
From 1 to 6 P. M. 
Monday avd Saturday Evenings from 6 to 8. 
Sundays from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 
No Patients seen any Evening except as above 
No Patients seen Friday. 


Boston, Mass. 





The Leading Alkaline Water, 


SARATOGA KISSINGEN SPRING WATER. 


A Natural Water, Bottled as it flows from the Spring. Highly E " 
Non-Cathartic. Can be taken at all hours of the daw. . ey ee 


UNSURPASSED FOR THE TABLE. 
A Positive Remedy for Indigestion, Insomnia, and Bright’s Disease. 


Physicians prescribe the Kissingen mixed with milk as a most refreshing drink, and it is more 
easily retained on the stomach by patients suffering from fevers than all other liquids. 


PRICE LIS { Gases “ Quo Hoses, Guests wecccccenescoses $333: petted peseccecesececosoceces $1.50 
p FUMBe ccccccccccccccccS Od § MeBbed.ccccccccccccccccccece $2.50 
SOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY. 
Orders for one dozen or more delivered by our own teams to any part of the city 
SARATOCA KISSINCEN SPRINC CO., 
8 Hawlev Place, Boston. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant fo 
eight years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought witbin one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument. 


Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON: & CO., Proprietors. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

, WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING, The only ym | that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
e 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED ,FABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
a ‘eciated. 
KNITTED F tity MATT SPREE. iLLQws AN BOLSTERS. 


Of spon 
softness. he n one Ww piece; er, and no part can become die. 
placed or bunchy. 

KNITT D ILLED CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 

he best in the world. Remain elastic and keep their shape. 

KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MAT . 

as use LuRe reservers, and are to Wy TAS ig A AND BOAT © USHIONs. 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING F H EA s 7 

ave n tested four aj MS Ee ANE STEAM BAILROAD CAR SEATS 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 

KNITTED FIL ING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 

Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 
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FACTORY AT CANTON, MAS SB. 


STATIONERY. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 











We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 






Ay ss Re 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if gyuz $= Pimples, Breck: 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. patti 5S -_ 1 ib-Patch: ach: 

Qe 
‘ream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, sD ae 5 tc. apenas, 
18 to 20 ets. per Ib. | Date cs | ish on beauty, 
Or am White Paper, Plain, extra quality, MCom B ee 
25 to 35 ets. per Ib. Virtues it , 
test o 
h or Rough Parchment and 40 years; no oth- 


»,.1e Linen Papers range in 
OM. cecesccesceessss++25 to 60 cts. per Ib. o ; ess wi 
4d 17 cts. per Ib. for mailing. + peo 


Doo a 

ad 7) SS ‘, BESSA, - 
, . said to alady of the haut ton (a patient) : “4s you ladies 

will use them, I recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 


are prepared to make any kind of frame | Jeast harmful of all she > preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it e . Al 
50 cts. up. As we ask nooneto take a frame | poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair wit out in 
é is not satisfactory, both as to price and or te the skin. 


. ion , R , INS, Prop’r, 37 @ - 5 T 
ality, we therefore solicit a trial order. rom lt ox ists & a $n,» Y. 


For sale , 4 all Druggists and Fancy @ 
CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATER COLOR MATS. 


throughout the U.8., Canadas and Europe, 
2 Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
same. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
of every description. 


arrest_and proof of any one selling the 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
MEADE, DODGE & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston, 














Published in the interest of the Home, Purit 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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| MEDICAL REGISTER, 


Q sareoee COLLEGE, SwWAkTuMoRE, Pa. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Bb St. Station, Phila. 


; Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildi 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 
particulars address 

M. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


| Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 
| N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session cqpae October 3d, 1889. Three 
| years’ course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac. 
tical ratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
| tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
gana admit the students. For further informa- 
ion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in Se 
wanes i anes ay -one weeks. Thoro 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages eacunpeaeed. For 
articulars or Annual Announcement address the 








ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop &t., Chicago, Ill. eaiinas 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD,; President. 





COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





consists of a three years course of Didacti 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Leb. 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 

For One Course of Lectures...... eeeeecoveces $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricu 

tion and im advance........++++++ eee ese 226.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......- ee eee 5 00 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but on eee 5 00 
Graduation Fee.......cescecces. soscees cesses 8000 

For further particulars or catalo address 

Dr. OC. P. THA Registrar. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; ending Ma 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Guiapes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For sn- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, Mt. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44. 


Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
a attention to NERVOUS, CATAR ° 
RINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician, 














Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. —_ ° 
KCEN ics For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 

ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 

as they are not much larger than 
PILLS *erogisu: , 

. 25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’s The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle, 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.. 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 
“SPLENDID,” 
5 

writes a New York lady. Another says, “I could not 
get along without my Figure Form.” Said a youn 
lady, “I will get a lees expensive dress, but a ‘Form’ 
will have, so as to save standing for my dressmaker 
which tires me fearfully.” Another sald , 
my it — be - worm, *° per 
also see the new patent “ 
& SON’S, 12 West Street. Nothing equals it, Madet 
order eractly one’s form and size, 





Satety Vaults 








BOSTON SPORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


West Chester Park and Westland Ave. 


The patrons of'the Boston Storage Warehouse and 
the public are notified that in addition to the facilities 
which have been furnished for the storage of household 
furniture and other articles, there have recently been 
3 -y- several large fire and bur, roof vaults 
for the safe keepii of SILVE » Cos’ 
Goods and other valuables. People going abroad or 
into the country are invited to avail themselves of 

van thus offered for the security of their effects. 
For rates, apply at office on Wes Avenue, corner 
West Chester Park. 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No, 268. 


DEBATER’S GUIDE, 


For Friends of WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
fe ey Le ow Seo WIN” Meet- 
8, etc., showin EH 
p BATE and Carry gy Mawlioncet /1 A S 

ve years’ experience in the cause. 
te HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
Chairman State Executive Committee New York 
Woman Suftr; Party; author of “Freedom’s Con- 
uests; the Great ad of Woman Suff 
ough the World,” etc. PRICE, FIVE CEN 
Address the author, 146 Broadway, New York. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpuleacy 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Jountess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably," — 
ind Postal Note for 7% eents to THE TRILENE 











CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 
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THE SITUATION IN WASHINGTON. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, AUG. 23, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Onmy return from my summer’s sojourn 
in Idaho, where I left my husband so much 
improved in health that I once more feel 
justified in resuming the chosen labor of 
my maturer years, I feel anew the keen 
impulse of the old-time patriotism, much 
enhanced by the glorious success of Wyo- 
ming and the near prospect of settling the 
Washington question by reinstating wom- 
an suffrage through the precedent of the 
late unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court in favor of territorial rights in the 
Idaho Test Oath case. 

The women voters of Washington, who 
found themselves “hoist by their own 
petard” a few years ago (in spite of all 
that could be done to prevent them from 
the premature exercise of their new and 
inexperienced power), were so thoroughly 
beaten that they are but now awaken- 
ing from the result of their overthrow. 
Wyoming has given them new courage, 
and the judicially declared legality of leg- 
islative enactments analagous to those 
that gave women the right of suffrage, has 
given the politicians a scare and materially 
altered the tone of the Oregon and Wash- 
ington press, which until recently had 
found no words too strong to use in denun- 
ciation of their liberties. 

Do not, we pray you, imagine for a 
moment that we are oblivious to the work 
now going on in South Dakota. Had it 
not been for the disasters we have suffered 
in Oregon and Washington, which called 
into careful and judicious exercise every 
faculty of self-preservation under the most 
trying and exasperating circumstances, 
we might have rendered material aid 
to the struggle whose results we await 
with keen solicitude. But we had first to 
follow the judicial career of the Idaho 
Test Oath to see whether a territorial Leg- 
islature had really any rights which judges 
were bound to respect. Then we felt it 
our duty to await Wyoming’s fate in her 
struggle for Statehood, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of embarrassing her women voters 
by too actively pressing our own claims. 
Now, however, we are in a position to 
prove, as we earnestly hope, in the near 
future, the truth of the old adage, ‘‘All 
things come to those who wait.” The 
Legislature of Washington is soon to con- 
vene at the call of the governor, and it is 
our purpose to secure, if possible, the full 
and final settlement of women’s claim to 
the free, full and continued use of their 
ballots by the passage of a resolution 
acquiescing in the United States Supreme 
Court’s decision regarding the jurisdiction 
of territorial laws. Clearly, if the women 
of Wyoming had secured the right to vote 
through the enactment of their local Leg- 
islature (and Congress, by admitting Wyo- 
ming to Statehood, affirms the legality of 
their right), there was and is no law by 
which the women of Washington could be 
effectually debarred from a similar right; 
and the cases now pending before the 
Washington courts, wherein women 
have brought writs to decide the illegality 
of their disfranchisement, cannot fail to 
reinstate the defrauded voters when they 
are fully heard before the proper tribunal. 
Such, in brief, is the present attitude of 
affairs in Washington as far as it is deemed 
advisable to offer the facts for publication. 
The peculiar condition of women voters 
has been such, ever since the first conspir- 
acy against them was made known, as to 
compel all effective workers to proceed 
sub rosa, except just so far as was neces- 
sary to work openly last fall for a little 
time in taking preliminary steps for legal 
proceedings. Public sentiment, which, on 
second thought, will naturally arouse 
itself to resent an outrage, is gradually 
coming to the front, and we are not with- 
out hope that Washington may redeem 
herself before the Ides of November, and 
that South Dakota may triumphantly unite 
in the general rejoicing. The recent action 
of the constitutional convention in Missis- 
sippi, in which it is proposed to try woman 
suffrage on a guarded scale, upon the 
homeceopathic principle that one poison 
may be used to counteract another, shows 
the eruption of the great cause in a new 
form and an unexpected quarter. Noth- 
ing may come of it just now except agita- 
tion, but the ultimate results are destined 
to be incalculable. 

ABIGAIL Scott DUNIWAY. 
—_*#oe— 


SUMMER REST AT WELLESLEY. 


&ditors Woman's Journal: 

It gratified me much to read your article 
entitled *‘Wellesley Summer Rest,” but it 
isin two regards inaccurate. It was not 
exclusively for young women, but for un- 
married, self-supporting women and girls. 
You virtually give all the credit for the 
beneficent charity to the B. Y. W. C. A., 
whereas the entire credit belongs to Mrs. 
Durant, its president, who hired the cot- 
tage of the college corporation. and who 
herself liquidates all the cost for rent, gro- 
ceries, provisions, etc. The power to 
elect and send the beneficiaries was placed 








in the hands of Miss Drinkwater, general 
superintendent B. Y. W.C. A. The girls 
and women have been residents of Boston, 
Roxbury, Dorchester, East Boston, South 
Boston, Charlestown and other places. 
The house is now closed, but it has been a 
piece of practical Christianity, and I wish 
Mrs. Durant given credit for it. 
Yours sincerely, 
T. E. Brown. 





e+ 
PROGRESS IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


GRAND Forks, N. DAK., | 
AUG. 23, 1890. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

It may be of interest to your readers to 
know how the suffrage work has pro- 
gressed in North Dakota. 

The Republican and Democratic State 
Conventions were held in this city. Both 
were held in our handsome new Opera 
House, and at both the stage and the 
boxes were reserved for the ladies. About 
200 ladies attended regularly, filling all 
the seats provided for them, and showing 
warm interest in the proceedings. 

The Grand Forks Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation presented, through its chairman, 
John M. Cochrane, an able lawyer of this 
city, to both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Committees on Resolutions, the 
following : 


Resolved, That the right of franchise should 
not be restricted on account of sex. 


This resolution was not reported by 
either committee, but each convention 
showed that, though they were not quite 
ready to declare for woman suffrage, they 
were friendly toward the women and the 
movement. In the Republican conven- 
tion, Mrs. Mary E. Slater, of Grand Forks, 
was invited to address the convention on 
woman suffrage, and a committee of two 
was appointed to escort her to the plat. 
form. She made a short but effective 
speech, which was cordially received. 
The Democratic Convention went farther. 
They of their own accord put on their 
State ticket the name of Mrs. Laura J. 
Eisenhuth for State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. She was unanimously de- 
eclared the nominee of the convention. 
Mrs. Eisenhuth is a lady of education, 
ability and experience. She is now serv- 
ing her second term as county superin- 
tendent of schools in Foster County, N. D. 
Her prospect for election is better than 
that of any other cfindidate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, because she will receive 
many independent votes from women and 
from Republican woman suffragists. 

Sec. 128 of Art. V, Elective Franchise, 


in the North Dakota constitution, is the | 


clause I had the honor of writing as it 
now stands. It reads: 

“Any woman having the qualifications enu- 
merated in section 121 of this article as to age, 
residence and citizenship, and including those 
now qualified by the laws of the Territory, may 
vote for all school officers, and upon all questions 
pertaining solely to school matters, and be eligible 
to any school office.” 

Many women have voted in the past 
year under this clause. Unfortunately, 
in some places, where the school nominees 
were printed on the general ticket, women 
were not allowed to vote on account of 
there having been no provision made for 
separate ballot-boxes. But the attorney- 
general is receiving requests to recom- 
mend that two ballot-boxes be provided at 
each polling-place, and if this is done, the 
obstacle to the ladies’ voting will be re- 
moved. Cora E. SMITH, 

Sec’y Grand Forks W. S. A. 


2 
A NARROW-MINDED DOCTOR. 


Editors Woman's Journal ;: 

Rev. John A. Broaddus, D. D., LL. D., 
of Louisville, Ky., a member of the Inter- 
national Sunday Schoo] Lesson Commit- 
tee, has written a pamphlet entitled, 
“Should Women Speak in Public Assem- 
blies?” He takes the most extreme ground 
against it, occupying a position that has 
been outgrown for a quarter of a century. 
The following are some of his sentences: 


‘‘A Baptist pastor was not long ago re- 
peseee as saying that he did not want to 

ear so much about texts on this subject. 
‘The thing does good, and that’s enough 
for me.’ The Pdobaptists do much 
good. Many devout Romanists gain good 
and do good by holding up a crucifix to 
dying eyes. Does that make the practice 
scriptural and justifiable for Baptists? . . 
‘Oh, but,’ some say, ‘this is a great move- 
ment. It is going to grow. Shall we let 
the Methodists get all the benefit from it? 
Grant, for the sake of argument, that it 
seems expedient, and will give denomina- 
tional power. We let the Methodists get 
all the benefit of infant baptism and of 
Arminian theology because we think these 
things contrary to the New Testament. 
- » « [¢ is a comfort to know that the great 
majority of Baptist women in our country, 
as a whole, are still distinctly opposed to 
the practice of women speaking in meet- 
ing. (?) Is it too much to hope that our 
excellent Baptist ladies who have fallen 
in with the movement in some parts of the 
country, will stop while they can, will ex- 
clude men from their women’s meetings, 
and will decline to _ in temperance ad- 
dresses to assemblies composed of both 
men and women?.. . Some will say, if 
we undertake to carry out such strict 
views, they will be found to conflict with 
the work which some women are almost 
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on Will Carleton, 
As, Rose Hartwick Thorpe, 


Some of the special features for these Autumn num- 
bers are: 


Another New Story 
By MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY 
Entitled “A Golden Gossip.”’ 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT’S New Story, 
‘* Mrs. Parkins’s Christmas Eve.’’ 


SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ANNE SHELDON COOMBS. 
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rticles include, ‘‘ How to Train the Voice,’’ by the Celebrated Operatic 
Tenor, Italo Campanini. ‘‘ How I Have Grown Old,” by P. T. Barnum. ‘The 
Story of a Society Girl,’’ as told by a well-known New York fashionable belle. ‘* Lib- 
erties of Our Daughters,’’ by Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren. ‘‘Why Flirting is Wrong,’’ by 
‘*How to Celebrate Wedding Anniversaries,’’ by Florence Howe 
‘*The Courtship of General Grant,’’ as told by Mrs. Grant. 
Humorous Sketches by Robert J. Burdette. 
every detail, and each under the charge of editors well known as high-salaried writers. 
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everywhere doing as teachers of male 
Bible classes, as professors in co-educating 
colleges, and sometimes as missionary 
workers in foreign fields. ... If any of 
these practices conflict with the apostle’s 
prohibition, instead of being relied upon 
as a precedent to,set aside the apostie’s 


| authority, they ought themselves to be 





. 





curtailed and corrected.” 

The doctor also says: ‘‘A good many 
Congregationalists now hold loose views 
on inspiration, and some of them have 
been ready to set aside the apostle’s prohi- 
bition.” He also refers to the express 
and repeated prohibition of the Apostle 
Paul against women speaking to mixed 
assemblies, and declares in so many words 
that ‘‘the Bible does teach woman’s sub- 
jection, and that the apostle makes that 
his speciai reason for the prohibition be- 
fore us would seem to be quite beyond 
question.” ‘It does not need to be urged 
that St. Paul does definitely and strongly 
forbid that women should speak in mixed 
assemblies. No one can afford to ques- 
tion that such is the most obvious mean- 
ing of the apostle’s words.” 

We wonder how Baptist women like 
these admonitions, and whether the church 
members and Sunday school workers who 
make up the whole number in both these 
great circles of Christian Endeavor, will 
regard Dr. Broaddus as exactly the suitable 
man for membership on the International 
Lesson Committee, which dictates what 
Scripture shall be studied by twelve mil- 
lion children from the homes of this coun- 
try? Asa matter of fact, throughout the 
North, Baptist women are at the fore in 
prayer-meeting with their testimony, in 
the foreign and home missionary work, 
and in the W.C.T.U. The doctor is a 
belated reformer, who does not under- 
stand the situation. His name is a misno. 
mer. It is us women whom he criticises 
who are broad ; and Dr. Broaddus will have 
to be rechristened. 

A CHURCH WOMAN. 
+o+— 


There are now in confinement at the 
Joliet, I1l., Penitentiary 1,331 convicts, of 
which number only twenty-four are 
women. 





POLICE MATRONS. 


It is a shame to the city that the police 
board should hesitate in appointing ma- 
trons at the police stations. We believe 
that it is owing to Gov. Hill that the law 
authorizing the appointments was made 
permissive instead of mandatory. But it 
is hard to understand what good reason 
could have influenced the executive judg- 
ment to sucha conclusion. Mrs. Lowell, 
late State commissioner of charities, has 
recently written to the board of police, re- 
ferring to the appeal made to them by a 
body of most estimable women some 
mouths since to make the appointment— 
an appeal based upon the ground that 
common decency demanded that drunken 
and degraded women should be removed 
from the sight and hearing of the men 
and boys who are held at the station- 


houses. 
That consideration alone was enough, 


but experience has revealed another rea- 
son which is even more powerful. As 
Mrs. Lowell now says: ‘*Within two 
months, however, one of your officers has 
pleaded guilty and been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for attempted assault on a girl 
of fifteen while under the protection of 
your board in one of your station-houses.”’ 
She adds that as the board has had for 
two years the power to protect such girls 
by placing them under the care of matrons, 
it is not unjust to hold it responsible for 
the fearful wrong done to this young gir), 
as well as for the ruin of the life of the 
officer who was placed in a position that 
offered temptations which he could not re- 
sist. 

Nothing can deepen the force of such an 
argument. The most innocent women, 
from sudden illness or other causes, may 
be at any moment brought to the station- 
houses. Humanity, civilization, common 
decency, demand that they shall not need- 
lessly be exposed to frightful outrage; 
nor less do they require that the same pro- 
teccion shall be extended to other women, 





uowever degraded, in order that the sta- 
tion-houses shall not become, in ways 
which are entirely avoidable, dens and 
| schools of vice.—Harper's Weekly. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A complete set of woman suffrage tracts 
(forty-two different kinds) sent post-paid 
for ten cents. Address C. Wilde, WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 


— 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





Wanted, Housekeeper.—An American woman 
as housekeeper, to do all the work for a family of 
two in a pleasant town forty miles from Boston. 
Good wages and permanent situation. The best of 
references given and required. Address Mary F. 
Hudson, No. 64 Main St , Amesbury, Mass. 





Suffragists who would like to give a little time 
in sewing, to help the cause, are invited to call upon 
Miss Allen, at the Massachusetts W. S. A. head- 
quarters, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





Wanted—THE ADDRESS OF EVERY SUFFRAG- 
IsT who will give away 5 to 100 “Sample Copies” 
of THE WITNESS to Suffragists. THE WITNESS, 
Frankfort, Ky. 





Reader.—A young lady is desirous of filling the 
position of reader an hour or two each day, to any 
who may require such services. Address J. F. M., 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office. 





The New York Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon 
Bureau is no longer at 24 Union Square, as formerly. 
The Bureau has concentrated its work at No. 4 
East 42d Street. 


Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
E. 8. HATCH, Manager. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 


income, in a perfectly respectable way, without 
publicity, please send name and address to 


HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Room 227, 280 Broadway, New York. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE .HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 











C.H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 111 Arch St., Boston. 
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